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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland 
enjoying Territorial Possessions or high Of- 
ficial Rank, but uninvested with Hereditary 
Honours. By John Burke, Esq. Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 726; double columns. London, 
1834. Colburn. 

Tuts volume has appeared in four Parts, pub- 
lished separately at intervals of time, and is a 
work of equal utility and interest. Its re- 
searches are curious, and the information it 
supplies touching the gentry of the country is 
not less worthy of regard than that to which 
we have hitherto been confined with the 
higher ranks of the titled peerage and the 
baronetage. 

Among our commoners are to be found the 
ancient squire, above whom there are few in 
the empire to be more esteemed, few more 
useful in their sphere, few more capable of 
spreading comfort or creating discontent around 
them, few whose genealogies furnish particu- 
lars in which the antiquary has greater delight, 
—few indeed whose position in society is of such 
high importance either to their immediate 
circle or to the common weal. Heretofore, 
except in some cases of county history, vo- 
luminous and difficult of access, we have 
known nothing of this numerous race,—some 
possessed of the wealth of nobles, some de- 
ducing their ancestral line from the oldest of 
family records extant, some eminent for talents, 
and all forming that general mass whence the 
highest honours are principally recruited, and 
in which the highest official and social trusts 
are reposed. 

To exhibit the features belonging to this 
class is Mr. Burke’s design; and we have 
much pleasure in bearing our testimony to the 
a which he has, so far, performed 

8 tas 


A portrait of the Speaker is prefixed to the 
work ; and the lineage of nearly four hundred 
families, enjoying an aggregate revenue of 
probably two millions sterling (average 5000/. 
a-year), is traced in its pages. Many of these 
go back to the Norman conquest ; and some of 
them precede that remote period: whilst we 
have only one duke of the end of the fifteenth 
century, one of the sixteenth, and only a few 
more above a century ; only one marquess of 
the sixteenth century, all the rest within the 
last fifty years ; two earls of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and three of the sixteenth ; one viscount 
of the sixteenth; four barons of the thirteenth, 
two of the fourteenth, two of the fifteenth, 
three of the sixteenth, and nine of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The changes which take place in families, 
and are presented to the mind for reflection as 
we follow the stream of life, suggest much for 
meditation. In one case, we see the full flush 

ope and promise suddenly extinguished, 
and lost in utter darkness. In another, with- 


out that extinction, the light becomes diffused 
and vanishes, so that all is blauk—property, 





heirship, and ancestry, pass away, and leave 
not a wrack behind. Other individuals or 
combinations succeed, and a new race is founded 
on the shapeless ruins of the old. In a third 
instance, all the herald’s art cannot patch to- 
gether the thread of descent; and, like the 
fabulous origins of ancient nations, we must 
fancy that, however varied in the course, 
Adam, the first gentleman (except, perhaps, in 
Welsh genealogies), was the founder of the 
family. All men love to be thought of gentle 
blood ; and it is an honourable and laudable 
ambition. None despise it save those who 
have no pretensions to aspire to it; and yet it 
would well become such rather to strive to 
emulate its proper influence on conduct than 
endeavour to turn it into ridicule. The honest 
man is the noblest work of God; the artizan, 
independent by his own exertions, is not sur- 
passed by the duke with his coronetted brow. 
But it is good at all times, and especially to be 
desired in our day, that there should be a large 
body of the people claiming gentility, and sti. 
mulated to action in all they do on the fine 
principles which that claim demands. It may 
not produce a rule so strong and undeviating 
as perfect moral or pure religious sentiment ; 
but it will be a day-star guide to integrity, 
liberality, and honour, in every transaction of 
life, private and public. Into what mistakes 
and inconsistencies, and meannesses, and vices, 
ay, and crimes, does its absence betray men! 
Read our political signs, look at the daily ex- 
posure of events in the journals, and feel the 
things which occur in our own experience ; 
and we must confess that, next to the ob- 
servance of the immortal golden rule, it would 
indeed be well for mankind if the pride of 
birth extended its vanity (if it can so erro- 
neously be styled) to tens and hundreds of 
thousands more than have ever experienced 
that personally healthful and universally bene- 
ficial passion. In a fourth case, we see the 
interference of female heirs, and intermarriages 
till the original stock is imperceptible; in a 
fifth, it tapers to an almost miraculous ex- 
pectancy—the son of a hitherto childless septi- 
genarian is born, and the succession again 
branches out into an apparently inexhaustible 
multitude of vigorous shoots; but these may 
soon be recontracted into a few barren stems, 
and shortly disappear from the face of the 
earth. Now some obscure individual starts 
up, and founds, on inordinate wealth, a power- 
ful and distinguished name ; and now the last 
of many distinguished genexations drops into 
the grave, and the place whee once and so 
long they were knoweth them not. 

There is a melancholy pleasure in contem- 
plating these vicissitudes ; and thé»study can- 
not be pursued without making w8pwiser and 
better. But we must enter intoa truce with 
moralising, and offer our readers some selec- 
tions from Mr. Burke’s researches, which we 
trust will entertain them. Let us begin with 
Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, the king's champion— 
kings need champions nowadays. 

“ This family ranks in point of aptiquity, 





male and female, with the most ancient in the 
kingdom. It derives the singular office of 
champion from the celebrated baronial house 
of Marmyun, or Marmyon, with the feudal 
manor of Scrivelsby, to which the championship 
is attached. At the time of the Norman con- 
quest, Robert de Marmyon, Lord of Fontney, 
in Normandy, having, by grant of King Wil- 
liam, the Castle of Tamworth, in the county of 
Warwick, with the adjacent lands,‘ expelled 
the nuns from the abbey of Polesworth to a 
place called Oldbury, about four miles distant. 
* After which,’ (writes Sir William Dugdale,) 
‘ within the compass of a twelvemonth, as it is 
said, making a costly entertainment at Tam. 
worth Castle for some of his friends, amongst 
whom was Sir Walter de Somervile, Lord of 
Whichover, in the county of Stafford, his 
sworn brother, it happened, that, as he lay in 
his bed, St. Edith appeared to him in the habit 
of a veiled nun, with a crosier in her hand, 
and advertised him, that if he did not restore 
the abbey of Polesworth, which lay within the 
territories belonging to his castle of Tam. 
worth, unto her successors, he should have an 
evil death, and go to hell. And, that he might 
be the more sensible of this her admonition, 
she smote him on the side with the point of 
her crosier, and so vanished away. Moreover, 
that by this stroke being much wounded, he 
cried out so loud that his friends in the house 
arose ; and, finding him extremely tormented 
with the pain of his wound, advised him to 
confess himself to a priest, and vow to restore 
the nuns to their former possessions. Further- 
more, that having so done, his pain ceased ; 
and that in accomplishment of his vow, accom. 
panied by Sir Walter de Somervile and the 
rest, he forthwith rode to Oldbury; and, 
craving pardon of the nuns for the injury done, 
brought them back to Polesworth, desiring that 
himself, and his friend Sir Walter de-Somer- 
vile, might be reputed their patrons, and have 
burial for themselves and their heirs in the 
abbey, —the Marmions in the chapter-house, 
the Somerviles in the cloister. However some 
circumstances in this story (continues Dugdale) - 
may seem fabulous, the substagce of it is cer- 

tainly true ; for it expressly appeareth, by the 

very words of his charter, that he gave to 

Osanna the prioress, for the establishing of the 

religion of those nuns there, the church of St. 

Edith, of Polesworth, with its appurtenances, 

so that the convent of Oldbury should remain 

in that place ; and likewise bestowed upon them 

the whole lordship of Polesworth: which grant 

King Stephen afterwards confirmed.’ The 

castle and manor of Tamworth, in Warwick. 

shire, and the manor of Scrivelsby, in the , 
county of Lincoln, were granted by the Con- 

queror to this Robert de Marmion, to be held ° 
by grand serjeantry. ‘ to perform the office of 

champion at the king’s coronation’ —(the Mar. 

mions, it is said, were hereditary champions to 

the dukes of Normandy prior to the conquest 

of England). Robert Marmion was succeeded 

at lis decease by his son and heir, Robert de 

Marmyon, Lord of Fontney, in Normandy, - 
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where he pormeneel a fortified castle, 


which was 
besieged by Geoffrey of Anjou in the 4th of 
King Stephen, and demolished. This Robert, 
having a great enmity to the Earl of Chester, 
who had a noble seat at Coventry, entered the 
priory there in the 8th of Stephen, and, ex- 
pelling the monks, turned it into a fortification, 
digging at the same time divers deep ditches in 
the adjacent fields, which he caused to be 
covered over with earth in order to secure the 
approaches thereto; but the Earl of Chester’s 
forces drawing near as he rode out to recon- 
noitre, he fell into one of those very ditches 
and broke his thigh, so that a common soldier, 
presently seizing him, cut off his head. He 
was succeeded by his son, Robert de Marmion, 
who, in the 3lst Henry II., being constituted 
sheriff of Worcestershire, continued in that 
office until the end of the four-and-thirtieth 
ear of the same reign. He was also justice 
itinerant in Warwickshire, and some other 
counties, and again sheriff of Worcestershire 
in the Ist of Richard I. In five years after- 
wards he attended that monarch into Nor- 
mandy, and in the lith of King John he was 
in the expedition then made into Poictou. 
This feudal lord died about the year 1217, 
leaving issue, by different mothers, Robert, his 
successor ; Robert, jun., who had the estate of 
Witringham and Coninsby, in the county of 
Lincoln ; and William of Torington. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Robert de Marmion, 
who appears to have sided with the French, 
when they seized upon Normandy in the be- 
ginning of King John’s reign, for the murder 
of Arthur Duke of Brittany; but afterwards 
to have made his peace, for in the 5th of Henry 
III. he had livery of Tamworth Castle and his 
father’s other lands. He is supposed to have 
returned to Normandy in twelve years after- 
wards, and to have died there in 1241, when he 
was succeeded by his son, Philip de Marmion, 
who was sheriff for the counties of Warwick 
and Leicester from the 33d to the 36th of 
Henry III.; in the latter of which years he 
was questioned for sitting with Richard de 
Mundevill, and the rest of the justices, for 
gaol delivery at Warwick, having no commis- 
sion sotodo. The next year he attended the 
king into Gascony ; upon his return whence he 
was taken prisoner by the French at Pontes, in 
Poictou, with John de Plessets, then Earl of 
Warwick, notwithstanding they had letters of 
safe conduct from the King of France. In the 
45th of the same reign this feudal lord had 
summons to be at London with divers of the 
nobility upon the morrow after Simon and 
Jude’s day; in which year the defection of 
many of the barons began further to manifest 
itself, by their assuming the royal prerogative 
in placing sheriffs throughout different shires. 
In this period of difficulty Philip de Marmion, 
being of unimpeachable loyalty, had, by special 
patent from the king, the counties of Suffolk 
and Norfolk committed to his custody, with 
the castles of Norwich and Oxford—a well. 
judged confidence ; for through all the subse- 
quent fortunes of Henry III. he never once 
swerved from his allegiance. He was present 
at the battle of Lewes; and his fidelity was 
rewarded after the royal victory of Evesham by 
some valuable grants for life, and the governor- 
ship of Kenilworth Castle. He married Joane, 
youngest daughter and eventually sole heiress 
of Hugh de Kilpec, of Kilpec Castle, in Here- 
fordshire, by whom he had four daughters, his 
co-heirs.”’ 
We do not purpose to follow out all the 
family ramifications, but merely point to the 
foregoing portion of this lineage as offering} 


curious sketches ofthe manners of these olden 
times. The championship is conferred by the 
manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire. 

The family of Strickland, in Westmoreland, 
gives our next quotation. 

‘* * In Helsington there hath been a family at 
Sizergh Hall, much more ancient than any of 
the names of Bindlow or Bellingham, as lords 
of the manor. Which family came from 
Strickland (or rather Stirkland), which was 
the pasture-ground of the young cattle (called 
stirks or steers), in the parish of Morland, in 
this county, in which part they had consider- 
able possessions, as well as at Sizergh and other 
adjacent places, generally holden under the 
barons of Kendal. It is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that amongst the pedigrees of almost all 
the other ancient families in this county, we 
have met with no satisfactory account of this 
family ; but by the indulgence of the late worthy 
owner of Sizergh Hall, Charles Strickland, 
Esq. we have been enabled to make out a re- 
gular and authentic deduction of this family 
from the clearest and most undeniable evidence, 
viz. the family writings.’ The first of the 
name of Strickland met with is in the reign of 
King John, when Gilbert Fitz-Reinfred having 
been compelled, on account of his involvement 
with the rebellious barons, to give hostages for 
his future conduct, which hostages were the 
sons, daughters, and heirs of the principal 
mense lords holding under the barons of Ken- 
dal, amongst whom was the son and heir of Sir 
Walter de Stirkland. In the time of Hugh, 
Bishop of Carlisle, who came to the see to- 
wards the beginning of the reign of King 
Henry III., this Sir Walter had licence to 
keep a domestic chaplain in his family, within 
the parish of Morland, so as it should be of no 
prejudice to the mother church. Sir Walter 
Stirkland granted to the church of St. Mary’s, 
York, and to the prior and monks of Weder- 
hal (which was a cell of the said abbey), four 
acres of land, in the territory of Stirkland, 
moulter free. x 5 ” 

“ Walter Strickland (temp. Henry VI.) ap- 
pears to have been a zealous Lancastrian ; and 
of the forces he was enabled to raise, with their 
proper habiliments, we have a muster-roll yet 
extant, which seems to have been made out 
chiefly in respect of the border service. In 
the 20th Henry VI. he was knight of the shire 
for Westmoreland ; and in seven years after- 
wards, according to the usage of those times, 
he was retained by Richard, Earl of Salisbury, 
to serve him in peace and war. Upon the 
triumph of the house of York, by the accession 
of Edward 1V., we find him obtaining a charter 
of pardon. be — % 

‘** The Books of Walter Strykelande, Esquier 
& depute Steward off Kendal, his servants, 
tenants, and inhabitants within the Countie of 
Westmerland of his inheritance thayre. 

The Howseholde Servants of the said Walter Strikelande. 
Rowlande Becke, Horse harnes and a bowe. 
Richard Atkinson, Horse harnes and a Bowe. 


(And so, in like manner, nine servants more; with 
a Horse harnes and a Bowe.) 


NATLAND 
Thomas Macareth, horse harnes and a bowe. 
Edward Macareth, horse harnes and a bowe. 
(with seven more.) 
Bylmen within the same 

Thomas Waryner, Horse harnes and byl. 
Thomas Syll, horse harnes and byll. 

' (with eleven more.) 

Foytmen, with some Harnes, others none: 

Thomas Sysnees a jak, a sallet, and a bowe, 
Rowlland Myles; harnes, and a bowe. 


Hugh Hodgson; a bowe, 


Bryan Higgyn; a bowe, 

Bylls: 
John Atkinson, a jake and a Byll. 
Nycall Spyght, a sallet & Byll. 





Robert Strykland, g sallet & Byll. 
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Here follow the whole of the men for Nat. 
land, amounting to fifty-five, and of each of 
the other manors, the total making two hun. 
dred and ninety men of all arms.” 

In the pedigree of the Fitz-Herberts, of Nor. 
bury and Swinnerton, descended from a Norman 
knight, who stands in the roll of Battle Abbey, 
we find— 

“Thomas Fitz-Herbert, Esq. of Norbury 
and of Swinnerton, born 30th August, 1746, 
married, in 1778, Mary-Anne—(this is the 
celebrated Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, whom we saw the 
other day alive and well, and an amazingly fine. 
looking old lady)—-youngest daughter of Wal. 
ter Smythe, Esq. of Bambridge, in the county 
of Hants, niece of Sir Edward Smythe, Esq. of 
Acton-Burnell, Bart. and widow of Edward 
Weld, Esq. of Lulworth Castle, but died with. 
out issue, at Nice, 7th May, 1781.” 

In the account of the Wyndhams, of Dinton, 
Wilts, there is a brief but excellent sketch of the 
late Mr. Wyndham —an ornament to any house. 

‘*¢ This eminent person was born in London, 
3d May, 1750. In his seventh year he was 
placed at Eton, and became conspicuous among 
his companions for abilities and courage. In 
1766 he went to the University of Glasgow, 
and the next year he entered Oxford as a gen- 
tleman commoner. At this period of his life 
he felt so little interest in public affairs, that 
he was said never to know who was prime 
minister. His débiit, as a public speaker, was 
at a political meeting in Norwich, and he there 
opposed, with great energy, the subscription 
then in progress to sustain the American war. 
In 1782 he obtained a seat in parliament, as 
representative for Norwich; and here, as at 
Eton, he was soon distinguished by his talents 
and intrepidity. In 1783 he was appointed 
chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Upon the disunion amongst the Whigs, in 
1793, Windham attached himself to Burke, 
and the next year he was constituted secretary. 
at-war, with the unusual distinction of a seat 
in the cabinet. From this time he held office 
until the retirement of Mr. Pitt, in 1801, at 
whose decease in 1806 he resumed his station 
of secretary-at-war, joined to that of colonial 
secretary, under the Grenville administration. 
With the Whigs he again retired, and ever 
afterwards sat upon the opposition bench. 
His death, which took place in 1810, arose from 
the following circumstance. While passing, in 
the preceding year, by the end of Conduit 
Street (on the 8th of July), he saw a house on 
fire, and, with his characteristic intrepidity, 
proceeded towards the spot in order to afford 
all the assistance in his power. He found the 
flames rapidly advancing towards the residence 
of the Hon. Mr. North, whose valuable library 
he determined, if possible, to save from de- 
struction. He laboured at the task which he 
thus imposed upon himself for no less than 
four hours, during a heavy rain, and amidst 
the playing of several engines. He laboured, 
however, not in vain, for most of the books 
were preserved; but he sustained a serious 
injury in the hip by falling under the weight 
of some heavy volumes: of the accident he 
took little notice, until an indolent encysted 
tumour had been formed, when, upon taking 
surgical advice, he found that it was necessary 
for him to submit to a painful and dangerous 
operation. ‘The tumour was accordingly ope- 
rated upon and removed 17th May, 1810; but 
unfavourable symptoms followed, and he expired 
on the 4th of the following June.” 

What has become of his manuscripts ? Are 
these remarkable papers to be extinguished, or 





only deferred ? 
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The Welds, of Lulworth, now represented 
by the cardinal (the first Englishman with a 
seat in the conclave since Clement IX.), are a 
very ancient Roman Catholic family. “ It is 

med to derive from Edrick, surnamed 
Wild, or Sylvaticus, who was nephew to Edric, 
duke of Mercia, husband of Edina, daughter 
of King Ethelred. . ° . 

“ The family De Sewynhouse, De Seven- 
house, or De Senhouse, derives its surname 
from Hall Sevenhouse, or Senhouse, a district 
of Cumberland ;” and is also of great anti- 
quity. We quote what is said of two of its 
members. 

“ John Senhouse succeeded his elder bro- 
ther, Peter, in his half moiety of the manor 
of Ellenborough, and inherited from his mother 
her moiety of the same. He had saved that 
lady’s life at the imminent risk of his own, 
from the certainty of being drowned in the 
river Derwent. He inherited, likewise, his 
aunt Bardsey’s half moiety, and thus became 
eventually sole proprietor of Alneburgh, or 
Ellenborough, otherwise Netherhall. This 
John is the person whom Camden mentions in 
his ‘ Britannia,’ as having collected with great 
industry numerous Roman stones, altars, lavers, 
statues with inscriptions, which he had placed 
with much taste in his houses and buildings ; 
and as having entertained, in 1599, the cele- 
brated antiquary himself, and Sir Robert 
Cotton, of Conington, with great civility. He 
was steward of all the lordships, manors, lands, 
&c., which formerly belonged to the monastery 
of Holme-Cuttram, in the county of Cumber- 
land.” His son “ Richard, in holy orders, 
D.D., fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, after- 
wards Dean of Gloucester, and consecrated, in 
1624, Bishop of Carlisle. Of this prelate it is 
related, that * when he was a scholar at Cam- 
bridge, coming into the country to see his 
friends, his horse happened to cast a shoe; and 
having no money to pay the smith withal, 
‘Well, well,’ says the smith, ‘ go your ways; 
and when you come to be Bishop of Carlisle 
you'll pay me,’ which he did in abundance of 
gratuity, and was a religious and honest 
pastor.” Dr. Senhouse preached the corona- 
tion sermon before King Charles I., and took 
for his text, ‘ I will give thee a crown of life,’ 
which was afterwards esteemed as a prophecy. 
He was an excellent preacher, eloquent and 
graceful in delivery ; and four much-admired 
sermons were published after his decease.” 

To these we will for the present add a few 
miscellaneous notices ; and resume the ** Com- 
moners”’ for another review. 

Security in Miniature.‘ Sir Henry C 
was sheriff of the county of Devon in the 18th 
of Charles I., and during the civil wars devoted 
himself and his fortune to that unhappy prince. 
Having thus consumed a considerable estate, 
when the royal cause fell, he was forced to fly 
his native land. The House of Stuart was 
not, however, unmindful of such disinterested 
devotion, for when the Duke of Ormond, in 
4 succeeding reign, appeared off Torr Bay, he 
assured the family, on the part of his royal 
master the Chevalier, of that prince’s recogni- 


tion of their great services, and of his wish to 
grant them high honours and honourable in- 
demnification, in pledge of which he had sent 


them his father, King James the Second’s 
Picture, with that of his mother, the queen, 
enclosed in a silver box. 


This memorial is now 
Preserved at Follaton House, the seat of George 

tanley Cary, Esq. It has been asserted, and 
hot without probability, that the miniatures of 
James II. and his queen, which are in the 
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given as assurances, or more properly speaking, 

as royal bonds for monies lent, and estates 

alienated in the service of the royal House of 

Stuart.” 

A Post-obit Bond.“ On the 30th August, 

1658, being then Monday, and the windiest 

day that had happened for twenty years, the 

celebrated Denis Bond payed his last debt to 
nature ; at which time, as the then vulgar talk 
was, the devil came to take away Oliver Crom- 
well, who then lay on his death-bed ; but being 
not prepared for him, he gave Bond for his 
future appearance ; and accordingly, on the 

Friday following, being the 3d of September, 

he made good his promise. The Bond family 

is now represented by John Bond, Esq. of 

Grange, late M.P. for Corfe Castle.” 

Chivalry in Smithfield.‘ In the beginning 

of the reign of Henry V. a certain knight-errant 

of Arragon, having passed through divers 
countries, and performed many feats of arms, 
to his high commendation, arrived in England, 
where he challenged any man of his rank and 
quality, to make trial of his valour and skill 
in arms. This challenge Sir Robert Cary ac- 
cepted; between whom a cruel encounter and 

a long and doubtful combat was waged in 

Smithfield, London. But at length this noble 

champion vanquished the presumptuous Arra- 

gonias; for which King Henry V. restored 
unto him good part of his father’s lands, which 
for his loyalty to Richard II. he had been de- 
prived of by Henry IV., and authorised him 
to bear the arms of the knight of Arragon, 
which the noble posterity of this gentleman 
continue to wear unto this day: for, according 
to the laws of heraldry, whosoever fairly, in 
the field, conquers his adversary, may justify 
the bearing of his arms. Sir Robert Cary was 
the ancestor of the great Devonshire family, 
seated at Torr Abbey and Follaton, and of the 
ennobled houses of Faulkland, Hunsden, and 

Monmouth.” 

A Tale of a Tub.— During the battle be- 
tween Poyntz and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
on Rowton Heath, Colonel Shakerley was com- 
missioned to carry the intelligence of an ad- 
vantage of the royalists to the king, in Chester, 
then beleaguered ; and to avoid a troublesome 
circuit, he crossed the Dee in a tub, his horse 
swimming at the side; and offered to carry 
back the king’s command in a quarter of an 
hour, in the same manner. Charles delayed, 
Poyntz rallied, and the royal cavalry were 
destroyed, which put an end to his majesty’s 
project of joining Montrose, who was then in 
force in Scotland.” 

The Sacred Classics, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
R. Cattermole and the Rev. H. Stebbing. 
Vol. IX. 12mo. London, 1834. Hatchard 
and Son. 

Tuts volume of a justly popular work is dis- 

tinguished by having Dr. Watts’s poems pre- 

faced by his biography from the pen of Southey ; 

a feature well calculated to confer great addi- 

tional attraction upon the fraction of the series 

which it adorns. From this interesting me- 
moir, we therefore select such portions as we 
think will gratify our readers and exemplify 








whole (seventy pages) to be eminent 
of perusal :— 


world merely as it would ap; 





Possession of some families to this day, were 


the author; at the same time meee the 
y deserving 


** When Dr. Watts (says the writer) was 
urged by his friends to leave behind him some 
memoirs from which a history of his life might 
be composed, ‘ he absolutely declined it, and 
desired that his character might stand in the 
in his works.’ 
It is, indeed, fully portrayed there, without 
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varnish and without disguise. But it is plea. 
sing to contemplate in one view the even 
tenour of a long life, innocently and indus. 
triously passed in uniform tranquillity and 
perfect contentment.” 

His family is mentioned : he was the eldest 
of nine children of Isaac Watts, who kept a 
boarding-school at Southampton, and was born 
in 1674. ‘ The persecution which the church 
of England had undergone during. the great 
rebellion, was then too recent to be forgotten 
by the nation, or forgiven by the clergy them. 
selves; for toleration is a principle which is 
seldom learnt by the persecuted. Mr. Watts 
was a decided nonconformist ; and is described 
as a man of ‘lively devotion :’ he was impri- 
soned on the score of his religion, and during 
his confinement his wife often sat on a stone 
at the prison-door with this their child, then 
an infant at her breast.” Young Watts’s 
genius was wonderfully precocious, and his stu- 
dies, to his twentieth year, pursued with almost 
unexampled assiduity, so as irreparably to in- 
jure his constitution. Within two years of 
this period, he composed most of his hymns and 
juvenile pieces. He spent five succeeding years 
very happily as tutor to Sir John Hartopp’s 
son, at Stoke Newington. Here he wrote his 
** Logic.” 

In 1698 (1798 by an error of the press) he 
made his first appearance as an independent 
preacher, in the pulpit of the meeting-house 
in Mark Lane; and in 1701-2 succeeded Dr. 
Chauncy in that pastoral charge. 

Illness having obliged him to try change of air, 
he went to visit Sir Thomas Abney at Theo- 
balds for a week ; and he remained there six and 
thirty years, to the day of his death, in a com- 
munion of great human felicity and enjoyment, 
—* Adopted (says his biographer) into a family 
which loved him for his personal qualities, ad 
mired him for his genius, and revered him for 
his piety. On their side there was no pride of 
patronage—on his there was no uneasy feeling 
of dependence. The bond between them was 
that of entire confidence and esteem, and their 
mutual regard was heightened, on one part, by 
the delight which they experienced in making 
him happy, on the other, by a full and grateful 
sense of their constant kindness. A happier 
situation for one who had made up his mind 
to celibacy could not be imagined ; and such a 
determination in his case had, no doubt, been 
early formed, when he became aware, that by 
intemperance in his youthful studies his con- 
stitution had been irretrievably injured ; that 
his life was rendered in consequence more than 
ordinarily precarious, and that at best he could 
never hope to be any thing better than a vale- 
tudinarian, He was exempt from all the ordi. 
nary cares of life, and enabled, at perfect leisure, 
to employ himself in the way which he deemed, 
as it was really, most useful, and which was 
most in conformity as well with his own incli- 
nations as with his sense of duty. * * * 
Sir Thomas Abney,” he farther tells us, 
“had been bred up in dissenting principles. 
King William knighted him, and he served 
the office of Lord Mayor of London in 1700. 
It is related of him as an evidence of his piety, 
that on what may be called his own day, ‘ he 
withdrew silently after supper from the public 
assembly at Guildhall, went to his own house, 
performed family worship there, and then re- 
turned to the company.” bd 7 - 
Mr. Watts’s usefulness among his flock was 
in no degree diminished by his residence at 
Theobalds. It was easy for him, when his 
health permitted, to officiate in London. 
There was a carriage at his command, and 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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the family with which he was domesticated, 
being of his own persuasion, were as much in- 
terested in this point as himself. If he was 
disabled by indisposition, three was no cause 
for uneasiness on that account ; his colleague, 
with whom he always maintained the most 
uninterrupted friendship, was. on the spot to 
supply his place. When he was incapable of 
public labour, he refused to receive his salary, 
and at all times a third part of his income was 
devoted to charitable uses. In this there was 
no sacrifice, seeing that all his wants were pro- 
vided for ; but it was proof of a disposition 
which would have made any sacrifice, from the 
same motives of love towards God and his fel- 
low-creatures. . 5 > The cor- 
rectness of his pronunciation,* and the elegance 
of his diction, are said to have contributed 
greatly to his uncommon popularity as a 
preacher. It was doubtless as much from feel- 
ing, as for the sake of oratorical effect, that 
he always paused at the conclusion of any 
weighty sentence ; this gave a solemnity to his 
words, and allowed time for the impression to 
be deeply and strongly fixed.” 

The opinion of Dr. Watts on the observance 
of the Sabbath may well merit quotation in our 
day ; for it was very reasonable and tolerant :— 

*¢ After shewing that under the Jewish dis- 
pensation no works of necessity or of mercy 
were forbidden on that day, he says: ‘ Under 
the New Testament we have no strict and 
severe prohibitions of every care and labour in 
the common return of the Lord’s-day, where 
they do not interfere with the primary design 
of it, that is, the worship of God, and our best 
improvement orate 3 And therefore I say, 
when the necessary labours of a few on some 
part of the day, by providing food and other 
conveniences of life, render many more persons 
capable of spending the day in religion, I cannot 
find that the New Testament forbids it. I say 
in some part of the Lord’s-day, for I think none 
ought to be so constantly employed in secular 
affairs as to exclude the whole day from its 
proper business, that is, religion or devotion, 
except in the cases of necessity above mentioned. 
I think it may be maintained in general, that, 
as whatsoever tends to destroy or nullify the 
great design of religious worship should be 
omitted on the Lord’s-day, so some lesser la- 
bours, which tend to make the performances of 
religion more easy, cheerful, and regular to our- 
selves, and to great numbers of others, may 
safely be performed on this day, without a 
wilful violation of it.* And having premised 
that, as he would not bind new burdens on the 
servants of Christ, so neither would he release 
what Christ has bound, he concludes that, 
‘according as our constitution is more or less 
healthy, or our circumstances in the world, as 
servants or masters, as poor or rich, call us more 
or less to necessary works on this day, so we 
are to erhploy ourselves in the affairs of religion 
at such hours, and with such intervals of relief 
and refreshment, as that the Sabbath of the 
Lord may be a pleasure to us, and may not 
overtax feeble nature, instead of giving it rest. 
We should all employ this day to the designs 
and ends appointed, to the honour of God and 





* «* Some curious instances of the change to which this 
is subject, appears in Dr. Watts’s ‘ Table of proper Names 
written a from the Pronunciation ;’ whereby 
saggeams tt Esther was in his time pronounced Kastur, 
Si Sarey, St. Paul’s Church, Pole’s, and Guildhall 
Eeldhali.” 

(We remember a ow poe proof of the pronunciation of 
St. Paul's here alluded to; it runs thus— 


No remedy in Court of Pole’s, 

In Common Pleas or in the Rolls, 

For jowling of their joubernouls 
Together. Ed, L. G.} 








our risen Saviour, not with peevish rigour and 
superstitious abstinences — not indulgences of 
the flesh and lazy idleness — not in sports and 
pastimes — but with Christian wisdom improve 
our time for religious purposes, according to 
our capacities and stations; knowing that we 
are in a state of gospel liberty, freed from a 
state and spirit of bondage, and rejoicing in the 
Lord, our deliverer and Saviour.” This is en- 
tirely in accord with the gentle spirit of mode- 
ration and benevolence that pervades all his 
works. Johnson admired his meekness of op- 
position, and his mildness of censure in his 
theological writings ; and observes, that ortho- 
doxy was united with charity, not only in his 
works, but in his mind.” 

We abstain from entering upon any of the 
peculiar theological doctrines held by Watts, 
and discussed by his biographer. Dr. Watts 
died in 1748, and was buried in the burial- 
ground of Bunhill-fields, and a handsome tomb 
erected to his memory, with an epitaph writ- 
ten by himself :— 


**ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 
Pastor of a Church of Christ in London, 
successor to 
THE RBV. JOSEPM CARYL, DR. JOHN OWEN, MR. DAVID 

CLARKSON, AND DR, ISAAC CHAUNCY; 
after fifty years of feeble labours in the Gospel, 
interrupted by four years of tiresome sickness, 

was at last dismissed to his rest, 
In uno Jesu omnia.” 





Travels and Researches in Caffraria: describing 
the Character, Customs, and Moral Condition 
of the Tribes inhabiting that portion of South- 
ern Africa, &c. By Stephen Kay. London, 
Mason. 

A voLuME full of interesting matter; the 

geographical intelligence and the missionary 

labours varied by striking stories of native 

Wars, massacres, views, and manners. The 

order is not very lucid; but the particulars 

bear the same sladhan in enabling us to form 
an opinion of the principal subject, if they hap- 
pened one year or another during the period 
brought forward, or took place a hundred miles 
on this or that side of the country described. 
The author is distinguished by one laudable 
feature —he always takes the side of the weak 
against the strong; and exhibits that congenial 
quality in a Christian missionary, a zeal to 
improve the native population and advance 
them in comfort and happiness ; though it must 
be confessed that he does so at the expense of the 
white colonists and troops, whom he frequently 
charges with crimes, the perpetration of which 
seems to be impossible. We fear he colours 
highly, and in some instances neither tells the 
truth nor the whole truth. From an immense 
mass of materials, however, he has selected the 

present publication; and from that, itself a 

mass, we must, pretty much in the same way, 

select our examples. Casting a look back on a 

previous attack on Graham’s Town (now visited 

in a friendly way by the late hostile Kaffers), 
he says: 

“ The last combined attack of the Kaffers 
upon the colony, made when Graham’s Town 
was a mere garrison, and but a few months 
prior to the arrival of the emigrants, was com- 
manded by this very man. Colonel W., the 
principal officer on the station, on hearing that 
the natives were approaching, sent out detach- 
ments to reconnoitre ; and these, upon coming 
within sight of the sable army, immediately 
gallopped back to the camp with all speed. 
Perceiving this, the Kaffers were unhappily 
led to conclude, that the small and scattered 








party before them constituted the whole force 
of the enemy, whose precipitate retreat induced 
the supposition that they were leaving the field 
in despair. Under this impression they made 
a rapid advance, which was unsuspectingly 
continued until close to the very mouths of 
the cannon. These had been drawn out and 
planted not far from where our mission-house 
and chapel now stand. At the very moment, 
therefore, when the poor creatures were dream. 
ing of certain victory, sudden destruction came 
upon them. A dreadful firing was opened; 
and great numbers literally blown to atoms, 
whilst others escaped, not without serious 
wounds and broken limbs, which in many in. 
stances proved fatal afterwards. One old man, 
who had the care of our draught oxen, received 
two or three musket balls in different parts of 
his body ; one of these penetrated his left breast, 
and came out above the shoulder blade, so that 
it actually passed directly through him. When 
pointing out the spot on which he stood at the 
time he was shot, he further stated that he lay 
amongst the dead for several hours; during 
which period a party of soldiers passed by, 
examining the bodies, and putting to death all 
in whom symptoms of life appeared. At length, 
however, covered by the shades of evening, he 
managed to creep away on his hands and knees, 
staying the effusion of blood by stuffing his 
wounds with grass and herbage as he went 
along; using, at the same time, a certain 
diarrhetic, consisting of herbs and the leaves 
of shrubs. In this condition he travelled, by 
short stages, nearly fifty miles; and in the 
course of a few months was in a great measure 
restored to health again. He carried with him, 
however, the effects of that adventure to the 
day of his death, as he never acquired perfect 
soundness ; and the wounds left large cica- 
trices, shewing the entré and egress of the 
ball. On questioning him respecting the cause 
of so remarkable a deliverance, he very frankly 
ascribed it to that Almighty Power with which 
he was but little acquainted, and of which, at 
the period alluded to, he knew nothing at all.” 

The concluding sentence is another instance 
of that sort of misleading religious sentiments, 
so repugnant to sense, that we frequently take 
occasion to notice them. It is, no doubt, right 
and good to be submissive to afflictions which 
fall heavily on humanity ; but it is absurd to 
forget general calamities in a spurious thank. 
fulness for partial and individual escapes. This 
is not true wisdom. The thing here to be 
lamented was the ‘almost indiscriminate de- 
struction of hundreds of wretched beings; and 
to glory in the preservation of one mutilated 
savage is to place the doings of Providence ina 
false light. It is, however, the besetting error 
of nearly every missionary work — the purpose 
is praiseworthy, the effeet injurious. 

Our author visited the chief of Quanda, and 
says, ‘‘ he is the only one who has joined the 
Mission village. His hamlet, embracing & 
much larger number of families than is usually 
found attached to a chieftain’s residence, is but 
a few minutes’ walk from the Mission-house. 
We went thither in the afternoon to see him, 
and to visit a native youth, the son of one of 
his warriors, who had been bitten by a wolf 
four or five days previously. ‘The animal, ren- 
dered daring by feeding so frequently upon 
human flesh, actually pushed open the hut- 
door and entered while the family were all 
asleep. It seized the poor lad by the calf of 
the leg, and appears to have been dragging 
him away, when his screams aroused the mother 
and others lying alongside of him. The bustle 
and confusion which thus ensued induced the 
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creature to drop its prey and walk out again.* 
$o dreadfully hath superstition enthralled their 
minds, that, incredible as it may seem, they 
almost fear to speak in the presence of this 
voracious animal, and revolt at the idea of 
killing it! The one that entered the house 
on this occasion is supposed to be kept by a 
neighbouring wizard, and is said to be orna- 
mented with necklaces, &c. Hence all are 
exceedingly afraid of it, scrupling to adopt even 
defensive measures, lest they should thereby 
bring down upon themselves the vengeance of 
its master !” 

Of another tribe, the Amaponede, there are 
some curious accounts. 

“When their crops are good and corn is 
plentiful, the Amaponedw make large quanti- 
ties of beer, of which, like the tribes of the 
interior, they are remarkably fond. Their malt 
is made from the common grain of the country; 
which, after being well steeped, is spread out 
upon clean mats in the open air, and in the 
very heat of the day. Here it is turned and 
returned, and the utmost attention paid to it 
until it is perfectly fit for use. It is then 
boiled in large earthen pots, and afterwards 
undergoes the process of fermentation in a 
regular and systematic manner. Instead of 
hops they use a bitter root, which evidently 
possesses very strong medicinal properties, and 
which appears greatly toincrease the inebriating 
quality of the liquor itself. This plain beve- 
rage is plentifully used on all festive occasions, 
and the number of these is by no means small ; 
for, distressing as are their circumstances some- 
times, these people are remarkable for their 
volatility. Dancing is quite a favourite amuse- 
ment, in the performance of which their man- 
ner is much more vivacious and systematic 
than that of the more southern Kaffers. The 
following description of one of their assemblies 
is given by a traveller, who visited Fakoo in 
the early part of last year :—* When we arrived 
at the king’s hamlet we found a multitude of 
people assembled, and crowds of armed men 
kept pouring in from all directions, which, to 
us, portended rather a warm reception; at 
least, from the unfavourable character we had 
heard of Fakoo, some momentary doubts of his 
good intentions rushed across our minds, which 
were, however, as quickly dispelled; for in- 
stead of intending us any harm, it was a general 
rejoicing for having housed the corn—‘ harvest 
home.’ The whole ended in a dance. The 
men, to the number of several hundreds, stood 
all on one side, armed with clubs, in a state of 





* « Ten days or a fortnight after this occurrence, when 
on our way back to the colony, the interpreter and I were 
Maighted within a few miles of the Great Fish River. 
Having been on the saddle the whole day, our worn-out 
steeds were unable to carry us further. We were there- 
fore obliged to bivouack on the open plain; and ina 
place where, as we afterwards discovered, neither water 
hor fuel was obtainable. After much and anxious re- 
search indeed, a small pond of brackish and stagnant 
Water was found, kagnter with a few withered branches, 
gic, when ignited, served to cheer the desert’s gloom 
or an hour or two. Casting our beast-skin blankets 
about us, we laid down upon the grass, and, ere the light 
Went out, became wholly and happily unconscious both 
of the comfortlessness and the peril of our situation. ‘The 

wl of wolves, however, again and again broke in upon 
fat Tepose in the course of the night; but excessive 

tigue rendered the influence of this only momentary, as 

‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ 
het made us fully proof against apprehension and alarm. 
hen our fire became extinct, nothing remained to deter 
Shep those voracious prowlers at a ‘distance ; hence, 
of en awakened by the dawn of day, we found that two 
them had actually circumambulated and made a com- 
Plete circuit round about us; from which it was quite 
evident that they had repeatedly come within little more 
three paces of our heads, and within even less than 
te of our feet, which were much more exposed ! . Grati- 
bef to God constrained us instantly to bow our knees 
ore him, and to adore that power by which we had 

mercifully preserved.” 





perfect nudity ; their faces were painted with 
red and yellow earth, and their heads stuck 
full of feathers in a most frightful and fantastic 
manner. An equal number of females stood 
opposite them, with karosses tied loosely over 
the lower parts of their bodies; but their 
breasts, &c. were bare. On the challenge of 
one of the females, who merely advanced a 
little in front of the line, clapping her hands 
and stamping with her feet, the whole body 
was in motion, every woman following the ex- 
ample of the mistress of the ceremonies, and 
singing as loud as she could, while the men 
advanced to meet them, holding their clubs in 
a threatening position, more apparently with 
the intention of killing them than meeting 
them as partners in a dance. They then 
threw themselves into every attitude that it is 
possible to mould or distort the human figure 
into; some of which were elegant, forming the 
chastest models for the statuary, whilst others 
were equally grotesque, beastly, and obscene.’ 
* * * * When proceeding on a journey 
that is likely to require several days, the re- 
plenishment of his snuff-box seems to be almost 
the only provision about which the native 
seriously concerns himself previously to starting. 
With this hung at his breast, or fixed in the 
lobe of his ear, he trudges on contentedly ; and, 
as he is seldom in haste, he scarcely ever seems 
weary. Few if any of the Amaponede have 
acquired the habit of riding, horses being to 
them strange animals, and oxen being seldom 
used, excepting for the purpose of carrying 
luggage. Many of the females are here much 
more shameless than those of the lower tribes, 
—going perfectly naked. This circumstance 
may, perhaps, in many instances at least, be 
ascribed to their extreme poverty ; having no 
cattle to kill, aud consequently no skins where- 
with to make themselves garments. Necklaces, 
ivory, and copper rings (of enormous size and 
thickness), constitute their principal and almost 
only ornaments. The latter, of which I have 
several specimens in my possession, are obtained 
from the tribes to the eastward, in exchange 
for corn and maize.” 

Proceeding farther north, the author tells us: 

“ Thirty or forty miles eastward of the Um- 
zimvooboo lie the remains of the unfortunate 
Grosvenor, consisting of guns and ballast, per- 
ceptible at low water, and constituting a lively 
memento to the traveller of the affecting scenes 
there witnessed in 1782; of the watery grave 
into which many of our countrymen were there 
plunged; of the heart-rending situation in 
which numbers of delicate women and children 
were there placed; and of all the horrid cir- 
cumstances consequent upon the wreck of that 
noble vessel; the scattering of the parties ; 
their conflicts with savages; their perils in the 
desert ; their sufferings from hunger and like- 
wise from thirst; together with the shocking 
fate of almost all the passengers and most of 
the crew, who were here and there left to 
perish, to languish and to die, or to be torn to 
pieces by beasts of prey. But the subject is 
too painful to dwell upon. From hence to 
Natal, which is the next principal point of in- 
terest, there is a fine but depopulated tract of 
country, from two to three hundred miles in 
extent. Messrs. Cowie and Green, two gen- 
tlemen who traversed it in the early part of 
1829, inform us that it is in many places beau- 
tiful beyond description, the meadows being 
carpeted with luxuriant herbage, and watered 
every few hundred yards by copious rivulets, 
whose banks are level with the prairies through 
which they meander; rivers abounding with 
fish, hippopotami, and alligators; plains and 








en 
hills here and there covered with woods of 
gigantic forest trees, attaining the height of 
seventy or eighty feet; and enlivened by herds 
ofelephants. Vegetation also was rich beyond 
any thing they had ever seen in the most fa- 
voured parts of the colony. ‘The coast was 
abundantly supplied with oysters of two de- 
scriptions; and one part is mentioned, twenty 
or thirty miles in extent, which was literally 
white with this delicious esculent. ‘ The late 
Zoola conqueror completely desolated the whole 
of this district, leaving scarcely a single hamlet 
standing: individuals, however, have again 
established themselves upon it; and, what is 
somewhat remarkable, on the Umzimkoolu 
there is a considerable horde of bushmen, who, 
although quite a distinct body, appear to be 
living on amicable terms with all around.’ ”’ 

* Much benevolent attention was paid to the 
Natal settlement at its commencement, by a 
gentleman of the name of King, formerly a 
midshipman in the Guerrier. * ® * * 
Of all that went to settle at Natal, two or 
three only remain; and it is but too evident 
that these, instead of promoting the work of 
civilisation, have, in a great measure, aban- 
doned themselves to the habits and manners 
of savage life. Within a few days of Cap- 
tain King’s death, the career of the Zoola 
Chief also was brought to an end; and as his- 
tory scarcely furnishes us with a more com. 
plete despot, we may here briefly notice his 
character. It is bard to say whether the con- 
quests, the cruelties, or the pride of this African 
ruler most promoted his celebrity: but his very 
name, as well as the names of other branches 
of his family, affords striking evidence of no 
ordinary degree of ambition. His grandfather 
was called Zoolu, which signifies ‘ heaven,’ or 
figuratively ‘ high:’ from him the nation is 
now called Amazoolu, that is, people of heaven, 
or high people: they are often termed Zoolas 
in English, which, however, is a corruption 
of the proper name. The son of Zoolu was 
Menzi, which signifies ‘maker or worker :’ 
Chaka was the son of Menzi; and his name, in 
the Sichuana language at least, means ‘ battle. 
axe.” The name also of his brother and suc- 
cessor is Dingam, which is nearly equivalent to 
* I of myself,’ or ‘Iam.’ Chaka having, by 
some kind of treachery, contrived to get his 
elder brother, the legitimate heir, put to death, 
became ruler of the tribe himself, at his father’s 
demise. He was originally established near 
Delagoa Bay, and driven from thence by some 
great convulsion amongst the tribes in that 
quarter, fifteen or sixteen years ago. The 
impetus he then received appears to have 
gradually forced him westward as far as Natal; 
where he at length seated himself with a very 
powerful body of adherents. His entire force 
was estimated at one hundred thousand; and 
he is said to have kept about fifteen thousand 
warriors in constant readiness, to execute the 
most hazardous and sanguinary orders. In 
the event of their failing to accomplish his 
ambitious projects, the unsuccessful tooops were 
usually punished with immediate death. A 
week or two prior to his assassination, he sent 
forth a considerable army against one of the 
tribes lying aorth-east of the Zoola territories ; 
but being apprised of their approach, the latter 
fortunately succeeded in securing their pro« 
perty, and likewise in preparing themselves 
for the attack. A dreadful slaughter conse« 
quently ensued amongst. his troops; which, 
although likened to a flight of locusts in point 
of number, were, nevertheless, totally defeated. 
The moment intelligence of this reached his 
ears, he determined on forthwith sacrificing @ 
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the vanquished warriors! This horrid act 
seems to have been perpetrated in part, when 
the revengeful feelings of his long-oppressed 
people burst forth with overwhelming fury, 
and suddenly put an end to their bloody king. 
His own brethren were concerned in the plot, 
and became indeed the most active execu- 
tioners. Whenever Chaka contemplated any 
murderous scheme, he generally pretended to 
have been apprised of some secret conspiracy 
either against himself or against his govern- 
ment, to which the intended victims were, as a 
matter of course, represented as being acces- 
sary. A few hours before his death, he inti- 
mated to his confidential domestic, Boper, that 
information had been communicated to him in 
a dream respecting the design of his father, 
shortly to attach himself to the interests and 
service of a neighbouring king; and that he 
had therefore resolved on putting him to death. 
This circumstance is naturally supposed to have 
hastened his own destruction; for the very 
same evening, (Sept. 23d, 1828,) as the sun 
was sinking behind the western hills, the 
tragical scene commenced. His successor, 
Dingam, first laid hands upon him, saying, 
* Chaka shall never see ilanga liatshona (the 
sun-set) again!’ and at the same moment 
thrust a spear into his back: this deadly stab 
was immediately followed by others from Um- 
slangaan, another brother, and Boper, who 
thus effectually frustrated his savage master’s 
designs. The body, contrary to general cus- 
tom, was left weltering in its blood until the 
following morning ; when, on finding that it 
had not been devoured, they gave it sepulture, 
saying, *‘ The wolves will not eat the corpse 
of a king!’ Sotobie, one of his principal 
captains, who had likewise constituted one of 
his ambassadors to our government at the Cape 
a few months previously, was also murdered a 
day or two subsequently. The awful degree of 
barbarity of which this wicked chieftain was 
capable, will appear fully evident from the fol- 
lowing appalling and well-attested facts. Being 
one day annoyed by the playful gambols of a 
child, which happened to peep into his hut, he 
instantly vowed vengeance upon it, and de- 
clared he would kill it. On_ perceiving his 
anger kindle, the little innocent fled with all 
speed, and took refuge amidst the crowd of his 
companions. Thither the monster pursued ; 
but not being able immediately to identify the 
object of his rage, he issued orders for the whole 
company (amounting to seventy or eighty child- 
ren) to be massacred! On another occasion, 
hearing that one of his captains, commanding 
between four and five hundred men, had been 
routed by the enemy, and had lost some of the 
spears, he immediately ordered both him and 
his soldiers to appear at his residence, where 
every man was without ceremony put to death, 
and the wives were added to his seraglio! This 
is said to have contained an extraordinary num- 
ber of females ; but, in order that it might not 
be known, or even thought, that he held con- 
Verse with any save his own acknowledged con- 
cubines, the moment any of the other poor 
creatures were pronounced with child, their 
death-warrants were generally sealed! Since 
the decease of this inhuman being, Natal has 
been repeatedly visited by other traders, who 
have made the journey overland without much 
difficulty, and who have met with considerable 
encouragement from his successor, the present 
chief. Its occupation as a mission station is 
highly desirable; but until a regular commu- 


nication can be insured by sea, this would ne- 
vessarily be exceedingly expensive, partly on 
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account of its remoteness from the colony, and 
partly from the additional number of persons 
that ought to be employed in a mission so far 
from any other station. It must be obvious to 
every one at all acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances of the country, that such a mission 
would require to be established on a somewhat 
larger scale than those nearer the frontiers, to 
insure any thing like a prospect of permanency 
and stability, or to meet, even in a small degree, 
the pressing emergency of the case.”’ 

Throughout, Mr. Kay contends that preach- 
ing Christianity ought to precede the introduc- 
tion of any other species of improvement, and 
be the foundation of all the rest. He drawsa 
melancholy picture of the lawless cruelties still 
often practised upon the natives, by parties 
beyond the efficient authority of the colony; 
and even of some territorial injustice in settling 
the neutral grounds and other partitions of the 
land. 

“ These,” he says, ** are grievances which 
loudly call for redress ; and if we wish to ex- 
tend our friendly relations, and promote good 
faith amongst the tribes, the sooner the ter- 
ritorial question is decided the better.” 

With this we conclude, and heartily recom- 
mend the volume to general attention.* 





The Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah 
More. By William Roberts, Esq. 4 vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. Seeley and Burnside. 

TueE whole of this publication is now before 
us, and we regret to have fallen into an inad- 
vertency concerning it; but the publishers 
having, with great civility, forwarded to us a 
volume at a time, as they were completed, we 
took up the idea that they were appearing in 
succession, instead of our copies being only 
avant couriers, and the whole being published 
together on Monday last. The mistake was of 
no consequence; and this slight explanation 
will suffice to rectify it. 

The third and fourth volumes increase in 
seriousness of character, in religious inculca- 
tion, and, we must add, in being more re- 
petitive and less general (except in the great 
point of evangelical faith), than those which 
we have already noticed. In order to do 
justice to the more sacred and solemn portions, 
we will quote Mr. Newton’s letter, noticed last 
week ; and conclude with two or three of the 
very few anecdotical passages which occur in 
the final moiety of the work. 

*« Coleman Street Buildings, Dec. 30, 1790. 

“* My dear Madam, — How very kind! I 
thank you: yet had you waited two days 
longer, I believe I should have been the first. 
I have begun to levy prayers and praises on my 
dear friends, and I was on the point of ap- 
plying to you for your quota of the contribu- 
tion, when your letter came. You will observe 
that I ask not only for prayers, but also for 
praises on my behalf. I could begin every 
letter with the words of David, ‘ Oh magnify 
the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together!’ Great has been his goodness! I 
am a wonder to many and to myself. You, 
perhaps, knew, madam, from what you have 
read of mine, and possibly from what you have 
seen in me, that my attachment to my dearest 
was great, yea excessive, yea idolatrous! It 
was so when it began. I think no writer of 
romances ever imagined more than I realised. 
It was so when I married. She was to me 
precisely (how can I write it?) in the place of 


* This article has been in type for several months; 
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God. In all places and companies my thoughts 
were full of her. I did every thing for her 
sake, and if she was absent, (for I made three 
long voyages to Africa afterwards,) I could 
take pleasure in nothing. So narrow were m 
notions of happiness at this time, that I had no 
idea I was capable of any thing greater or 
better than of being always with her. By 
degrees, He who has the only right to my 
heart, and who alone can fill it, was pleased to 
make me sensible of his just claim; and my 
idol was brought some steps lower down. Yet 
still, I fear, there was somewhat of the golden 
calf in my love, from the moment that joined 
our hands to the moment of separation. She 
was certainly my chief temporal blessing, and 
the providential hinge upon which all the prin. 
cipal events of my life have turned. Before [ 
was four years old, she was sent into the world 
to be my companion, and to soften the rugged 
path of life. The difficulties in the way of our 
union were sO many, so great, so apparently 
insuperable, that my hope of obtaining her 
seemed little less chimerical than if I had ex. 
pected the crown of Poland. Yet at the proper 
time it took place. Fond as I was of her, I 
know that inconstancy and mutability are pri- 
mary attributes of the human heart depraved, 
if left to itself; but as the Providence of God 
joined our hands, a secret blessing from him 
cemented our hearts, and we certainly under. 
stood Thompson, when he says, 


Enamoured more as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love. 


Further, though I had deserved to forfeit her 
every day of my life, yet he spared her to me 
more than forty years; and lastly, (which is 
the crowning mercy,) when he recalled the 
loan,— for, strictly speaking, she was not mine 
but his,—he made me willing to resign her. 
Through the long course of her very trying 
illness, he supported me. Though my feelings 
were often painful, I believe a stranger, who 
had seen me in company, or heard me from the 
pulpit, would hardly have suspected what was 
passing at home. On the evening of the 15th 
instant, I watched her with a candle in my 
hand for some hours, and when I was sure she 
had breathed her last,— which could not at 
once be determined, she went away so easily,— 
I kneeled down by her bed-side, with those 
who were in the room, and thanked the Lord, 
I trust with all my heart, for her dismission. 
I slept this night as well as usual, and, in 
defiance of the laws of tyrant custom, I con- 
tinued to preach while she lay dead in the 
house. We deposited her in my own vault the 
23d, and last Sunday evening, I was enabled to 
preach her funeral sermon from Habakkuk, iii. 
17, 18. In these respects, it pleased God to 
answer my repeated, though imperfect, prayers. 
As different ministers have their different 
turns, mine (if I know my own) has led me 
much to attempt to comfort the afflicted. I 
have endeavoured to commend the Gospel 
them as the pearl of great price, a catholicon, 
a sovereign balm for every wound, a cordial for 
every case; and to convince them that those 
who have a well-grounded hope of forgiveness 
and acceptance in the Beloved, however af- 
flicted, can have no just reason to deem them- 
selves unhappy. When my own time of trial 
came, I felt myself in what the soldiers call “ 
post of honour. I was very solicitous that 
might not, by any symptoms of impatience or 
despondency, disgrace my own principles, of 
ive occasion to the words of Job’s friends 
adh iv. 3, 5) to be applied to myself. 
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thought, if my behaviour at such a season 
ould prove the means of confirming others in 
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the truths which I had often proposed to them, 
in the days when I was in peace and pro- 
sperity, it would be a mercy sufficient to coun- 
terbalance my own personal sufferings. For I 
am to live, if I can, not for myself, but for him 
who redeemed me from the house of bondage 
in Africa, and called me out of darkness into 
marvellous light. In writing to you, I feel my 
heart open: I am assured of meeting from you 
with that sympathy and sensibility of which I 
hope I am not myself wholly destitute; and, 
therefore, I will tattle on, This was not a 
sudden stroke. She did not die by a flash of 
lightning, by what is called accident, nor by 
those rapid disorders which break the thread of 
life in a few days or hours. The Lord gave 
me time to prepare for it; yea, by the gradual 
train of his dispensations, he gradually pre- 
pared me for it himself. She was confined to 
the house nearly two years, excepting that, in 
September 1789, she was enabled to go for a 
month to Southampton, and, during the last 
autumn, went out every evening in a coach 
for alittle air. But she was shut up from the 
house of God, and from visiting her friends, 
though till about September she could gene- 
rally receive them at home. Indeed, till about 
that time I did not give up all hope of her 
recovery. But a total loss of appetite, or 
rather a loathing of food, then took place, 
which soon reduced her to a state of great 
weakness. In the beginning of October she 
took to her bed, and was soon after, I suppose 
from some defect in the spine, deprived of all 
locomotive power. She could neither move 
herself, nor, without the greatest difficulty, be 
moved; sometimes, not so much as to have 
any thing about her changed for a fortnight 
together. Such, my dear madam, was the state 
of my idol: what a rebuke, what a lesson was 
it to me, to see her lie for eight or nine weeks 
in so sad and pitiable a situation! But the 
case was mingled with many merciful allevia- 
tions. Her patience was wonderful — her na- 
tural spirits as good as when she was in health. 
Often, when my eyes were full of tears, she has 
constrained me to smile. When she could not 
move her body, she was thankful that she could 
move her hands, thankful that the Lord had 
laid no more upon her than what she could 
bear. And when I once said, ‘ You are a 
great sufferer,’ she replied, ‘I do suffer, but 
not greatly.” So to know that we are sinners, 
and so to know the Saviour, as to feel both the 
necessity and the liberty of applying to him, 
constitute that knowledge which chiefly de- 
serves the name; and this I trust was her 
privilege long before her last illness. But the 
enemy of our peace found advantage from the 
weakness of her frame, to distress her with 
doubts which did not so directly apply to her 
own state as to the whole system of truth. 
She said, ‘ if there be a Saviour’—*‘ if there be 
a God.’ In this interval, which lasted near a 
fortnight, there was some abatement of that 
Serenity I spoke of, some signs of impatience, 
and she discovered a strong reluctance to the 
thought of dying. Then was my sharpest 
trial; but the cloud gradually wore off, and 
for the last month she spoke of her departure 
with great composure, and seemed perfectly 
reconciled to it. Yet she never recovered 
Strength and freedom to speak much to me 
about herself. The Sunday before she died, I 
said, if you cannot easily speak, and if your 
mind be at peace, I wish you to signify it by 
holding up your hand. She immediately held 
it up, and waved it for alittletime. This from 
her, who knew the Gospel so well, comforted and 
me. It reminded me of the striking | 
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scene in Shakspeare, of Cardinal Beaufort, 
which closes with, ‘ He dies, but gives no sign.’ 
Blessed be God, it was not her case! In the 
course of the day she asked for me, though I 
was seldom long or far from her; but her head 
was so much affected by lying many weeks in 
one position, that, though perfectly sensible, she 
could hardly bear the sound of the gentlest 
voice, or the softest footsteps upon the carpet. 
I went to her; she stroked my face, squeezed 
my hand, and said, ‘ My pretty dear !’ an ap- 
pellation she frequently gave me. We both 
dropped a few tears. These were the last words 
I heard her speak, and I could say but little. 
Such was our last farewell. From that night 
till she obtained her release she gave little sign 
of life but by breathing. Now, my dear madam, 
I have done. I shall trouble you with no more 
in this strain. She is gone; and, may I not 
add, Iam going? for, though my health was 
never better than at present, I am advancing 
in my sixty-sixth year. What is the world to 
me now? All the treasures of the Bank of 
England could not repair my loss, or even abate 
my sense of it. My chief earthly tie to this 
life is broken ; yet, I thank God, I am willing 
to live while he has any service for me to do, 
or rather, while he pleases, whether I can serve 
him or not, provided I am favoured with sub- 
mission to his will. I have lost my right hand. 
He has made me willing to part with it; but I 
must expect to miss it often. However, I thank 
him, I am by no means uncomfortable. I am 
satisfied that he doesall things well ; and though, 
some months ago, had it been lawful, I would 
have redeemed her life and health by the sacri- 
fice of a limb, and thought the purchase cheap ; 
yet now his will is made known by the event, 
I trust I can from my heart say with Fenelon, 
‘I would not take up a straw to have things 
otherwise than they are.’ Time is short. A 
new and inconceivable scene will soon open 
upon us; and if they who now ‘ sow in tears 
shall reap in joy,’ they may smile while they 
weep. If I could relieve your cough by an act 
of mine you would soon be well. The Lord 
could do this in a moment, but he does not ; 
therefore, as you happily believe, the continuance 
of it must be best. When it shall be no longer 
necessary or salutary, he will remove it; for 
he delighteth in our prosperity ; and they who 
love and trust him are never in heaviness of 
any kind an hour sooner or longer than there 
is need for it. The blessed God is an infinite 
object, and our obligations to him as creatures, 
andespecially as redeemed sinners, are immense ; 
and therefore they who know him, and who 
truly love him, will always be sensible that their 
love, when in the most lively exercise, is very 
disproportionate to what it ought to be, and 
that their warmest returns of gratitude and 
service fall far short of what they owe him for 
his goodness. They who think they love him 
enough certainly do not love him aright ; and 
a jealousy lest our love should not be cordial, 
effectual, and entire, is rather a favourable 
sign than otherwise, and is not peculiar to you, 
but is experienced at times by all who have 
spiritual life. We seem to want some other 
word by which to denote our supreme regard 
to God than that which expresses our affection 
to creatures. When we speak of loving him, 
it must be in a different sense. Creature-love 
is a passion; divine love is a principle. It arises 
from an apprehension of his adorable perfec- 
tions, especially as they are displayed in the 
great work of redemption, without which it is 
impossible for a sinner to love him. Much of 
his wisdom, power, and goodness, are discern- 
ible in the works of creation, and in his provi- 
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dential government ; but the only proper, ade- 


quate, and full-orbed exhibition of his glorious 
character, suited to promote our comfort and 
sanctification, is in the person of ‘ Christ Jesus 
and him crucifiec.” We must go to the foot of 
the cross to understand what the Scripture de- 
clares of his holiness, justice, and truth, and 
the wonderful method by which they are brought 
to harmonise with the designs of his mercy and 
grace in the salvation of sinners. There is a 
sensibility of feeling in creature-love, which is 
no proper standard of our love to God. This, 
depending much upon constitution and the state 
of the animal spirits, is different in different 
persons, and in the same persons at different 
times. It is variable as the weather, and in- 
deed is often affected by the weather, and a 
thousand local circumstances, no more in our 
power than the clouds which fly over our heads. 
It is no uncommon thing to judge more favours 
ably of ourselves on this point on a bright sums 
mer’s day, and while contemplating a beautiful 
prospect, than in the gloom of winter, or the 
hurry of Cheapside. The high affection of some 
people may be compared to a summer’s brook 
after a hasty rain, which is full and noisy for a 
little time, but soon becomes dry. But true 
divine love is like a river which always runs, 
though not always with equal depth and flow, 
and never ceases till it finds the ocean. The 
best evidences are — admiration of his way of 
saving sinners, humble dependence on his care, 
desire of communion with him in his instituted 
means of grace, submission to the will of his 
providence, and obedience to the dictation of 
his precepts. To keep his commandments, and 
to keep them as his commandments, from a 
sense of his authority and goodness, is the 
best, the most unsuspicious test of our love to 
him. If we wish to love him more, or to be 
more satisfied that our love is genuine, we must 
not love the world, nor be greatly solicitous of 
saving appearances in it. We must not be 
ashamed of the cross, nor think it strange or 
hard that the spirit which crucified our Saviour 
should shew itself unfavourable to us, if we 
have courage to avow our attachment to him. 
These are hard sayings to us for a time; and, 
for want of a more early compliance with them, 
we perhaps long walk like a man with a thorn 
in his foot. Every step we take is slow, dif« 
ficult, and painful. How often have I in the 
morning surrendered myself to God, and before 
the day has closed have been ashamed or afraid 
that people should suspect that I thought of 
him! It is no wonder that such treasonable 
hesitation should often hinder my comfort. But 
he is gracious ; he gradually convinces us of our 
folly, humbles us for it, and strengthens us against 
it. Wheneverhe has made us thoroughly willing, 
we may depend upon him to make us able and 
successful ; yet in such a way that our whole 
life will always be a warfare, and we shall al. 
ways have cause for humiliation and shame. 
As it is seldom I have the pleasure of writing 
to you, I make no apology for the length of 
this letter. I have not enlarged for want of 
employment. Many kind letters of condolence 
remain unanswered till you are served. How 
glad should I be to see you ! to pass a long day 
in your company! Contrive to gratify me as 
much as you can when youcome to town. Pre- 
sent my sincere respects and best wishes to your 
sisters. Miss Catlett, whom the Lord has spared 
for my comfort in my widowed state, is well. 
She thanks you for your kind remembrance of 
her.—Believe me to be, most sincerely, my dear 
madam, your affectionate and obliged friend 
and servant, Joun Newton.” 

This grave but interesting letter might well 
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end our review; but we must give our pro- 
mised addenda. The publishing account of 
Celebs is curious (1810) :— 

** Cadell and Davis have sent me my ac- 
count. The expenses of printing, paper, &c. 
are exorbitantly increased, and I had near 
5000/. to pay for expenses, besides all the book- 
sellers’ profits, partly in consequence of my 
having given more for the money than any 
book that has lately appeared. As you know, 
books do not sell in proportion to their intrinsic 
value, but to their size. I was vexed to see 
Miss Smith’s Fragments, excellent as they are, 
and Mrs. Montagu’s Letters, two shillings a 
set more than Celebs, though there is not 
much above half the paper and letter-press. I 
do comfort myself tbat I have sold an honest, if 
not a good, book. Notwitstanding these disad- 
vantages, you will be glad to hear that I cleared 
within the year 20001., to be paid by instalments, 
500/. a quarter. I have had the first quarter. 
That Walter Scott’s two-guinea poem should 
produce 2000/. is not strange; but that a 
trumpery twelve shilling one, so cavilled at, 
and abused too, should produce the same sum 
so soon, was what I had no reason to expect. 
The copy-right is still in my hands.” 

Sir W. Pepys, in 1813, writes to Mrs. More: 

“ Pray convey my congratulations to Dr. 

» when you see him, upon his marriage, 
though they will have but little effect, he is so 
used to them, as a lady once said to me, when I 
was going to give her away to her third hus- 
band, and told her that she ought not to appear 
in such high spirits, but look timid and appre- 
hensive ; ‘ matrimony is like a cold bath, very 
formidable the first time, but when you have 
tried it often, you become used to it.’ Cadell 


promises two more volumes of Mrs. M.’s let- 
ters; but, from what I can learn, they will not 


come out immediately. If I had had to advise 
on the former publication, I should have sug- 
gested, that as some of the letters could have 
been written by very few except Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, none ought to have been admitted 
which any body could have written as well as 
Mrs. Montagu. But the editor is under great 
difficulties, for it often happens that some bril- 
liant passages are so intermixed with head- 
aches, &c. which occupy the rest of the letter, 
that it is hardly possible to detach the em- 
broidery from the cloth. You, therefore, whose 
letters will hereafter be sought after with great 
avidity, should so write that the subjects, 
though familiar, should be always interesting ; 
and though it might spoil your letters were 
you to write them with a view to publication, 
yet I would not have you totally lose sight of 
the possibility of such a thing taking place. 
* Why don’t you wear your ring, my dear ?’ 
says a father, in some play, to his daughter. 
* Because, papa, it hurts me when any body 
squeezes my hand.’ * What business have you 
to have your hand squeezed?’ ‘Certainly not; 
but still you know, papa, one would like to 
keep it in squeezable order.’ ” 

From Vol. IV. we select two or three stories 
of school education : — 

** Not only in the great national schools, but 
in the little paltry cottage seminaries of three- 
pence a week, I hear of the most ridiculous in- 
stances of the affectation of literature. A poor 
little girl of this stamp was in my room one 
day when a gentleman was sitting with me. 
He asked her what she was reading at school. 
* Oh, sir, the whole circle of the sciences !’ 
* Indeed!’ said he ; ‘ that must be a very large 
work !” ‘No, sir, it is a very small book, and I 
had it for half-a-crown.’ My friend smiled, 
and lamented that what had cost him so much 





ee int meee acai sen 
time and money was of such easy attainment. 
I asked a little girl, a servant’s child, the other 
day, what she was reading, and if she could 
say her catechism. ‘ O no, madam; I am 
learning syntax.’ What I am going to add, 
you will think an exaggeration, if not an in- 
vention, but it is a literal fact. A girl in the 
next parish being asked what she learnt, 
answered, ‘ I learns gography, and the harts 
and senses.’ + iy - 

‘* Many a child is brought to me in my 
room for a little reward of a tract, &c. Since 
I began this scrawl, a sharp little girl was 
brought for this purpose. She repeated a short 
poem extremely well. I then said, *‘ Now I 
must examine what you know of the Bible. 
Who was Abraham?” After some hesitation, 
she answered, ‘ I think he was an Exeter 
man !’ ” 

We conclude with the biographer’s estimate 
of the character of his subject : — 

‘** It has been my perilous privilege to have 
the task assigned me of holding out this pattern 
to imitation. I have attempted it with great 
fear of doing incomplete justice to such a cha- 
racter, but with an anxiety for the cause con- 
nected with that character, which in a crisis 
like the present throws every other considera- 
tion into comparative insignificance. I con- 
clude my humble labour with this final remark 
—that as it is not meant to be maintained that 
Hannah More was scripturally or morally per- 
fect, but a sinning mortal, dependent on the 
succours of Divine grace ; so neither is it in- 
tended to represent her works as faultless; but, 
on the contrary, as coupling with their excel- 
lence the defects which belong to the vacillations 
of genius. ‘There will be found in them some 
redundancies of sentiment and language, some 
tautologies, some errors in grammar, some in- 
congruities of allusion and illustration, and | 
there may be some inconsistencies in reason- 
ing ; to which may be added, inadvertencies | 
imputable to her habitual haste of composition, | 
and her disadvantageous distance from the 
press. But her mistakes were, in general, 
such as common critics are proud to discover, 
and uncommon talents are prone to commit. 
And, upon the whole, it may be questioned 
whether any one in modern times has lived so 
long with less waste of existence, or written so 
much with less abuse of ability — whether 
wisdom has been better consecrated or religion 
better seconded, in this our day, at least, by 
the pure and prudent application of popular 
talents.” 








THE TRAVELS OF MACARIUS. 
(Second notice: Moldavia concluded.) 
A notice of the language of Moldavia and 
other neighbouring countries cannot be omitted 
in a Literary Gazette: —** He (the beg) has 
printed a great deal in his time—Church Books, 
Practices of Devotion, and Commentaries ; and, 
for his own people in Moldavia, works in the 
Wallachian language. Formerly, the people 
read their prayers only in the Servian tongue, 
which is akin to the Russian: for, from Bul- 
garia and Servia to Wallachia and Moldavia, 
thence to the country of the Cossacks and to 
Moscow, they all read in the Servian, in which 
all their books are written. But the language 
of the Wallachians and Moldavians is Walla- 
chian ; and they do not understand what they 
read in Servian. For this reason, he has built 
for them, near his monastery, a large college, of 
stone ; and has printed for them books in their 
own language. The Servians, Bulgarians, Cos- 
sacks, and Muscovites, speak all in one tongue, 
only differing as to age and local peculiarities ; 





but their books and writings are precisely the 
same.” 

Other practices are thus painted :— 

**On Thursday, in Shrovetide, the abbot of 
the Monastery of the Assumption, known by 
the name of the Voivode Bonoska Convent, 
came to invite the patriarch; and we went 
thither in a sania drawn by four black horses, 
which he sent for us. I never recollect without 
a sigh for past delights the continual rides of 
the patriarch, either in the coach or the sania, 
with the crosier held before him, and the heads 
of the monasteries on his right and left ; whilst 
both his hands were employed in giving his 
blessing to the people in the streets and lanes, 
and the Turks were lookingon. * * * 

“Observe, that his highness the Beg Vasili 
Voivode held a divan every day: but the divan 
of Saturday was set apart for the judgment of 
felonies ; to put to death those who had com. 
mitted murders; and restore to liberty those 
who are found not guilty. God Almighty has 
not created upon the face of the earth a more 
vicious people than the Moldavian ; for the 
men are all of them murderers and robbers. 
It is calculated that since the time that Vasili 
became beg, about twenty-three years, he has 
put to death more than fourteen thousand rob- 
bers, by register of judgment. And yet he con- 
demned not to death for the first crime; but 
used to flog, and torture, and pillory the crimi- 
nal; afterwards setting him at liberty. For 
the second perpetration he would cut off an ear ; 
and for the third, the other: it was only for 
the fourth commission that he put to death. 
We ourselves saw a circumstance in the con- 
duct of these people that strikes one with hor- 
ror; viz. that their priests are carried out to 
execution. Yet the beg, with all this severity, 
is unable to reform them. As to their wives 
and daughters, they are utterly destitute of 
modesty and character; and though the beg 
cuts off their noses, and puts them in the pil- 
lory, and drowns many of them, so as to have 
caused some thousands of them to perish, yet 
he proves too weak to correct their manners. 
On the Saturday in Lent, when the abstinence 
from cheese begins, it is usual here to release 
all who are in prison ; as on the first Friday of 
the Fast they close the tribunals and litigations ; 
and the beg shews himself to no one, except in 
the church, where he is constant in his fastings 
and devotions, as are also all his nobles and 
courtiers. On the morning of the Monday of 
the Purification we went out to look at the 
police-superintendant of the rounds, who had 
with him the halberd and the staff, to inflict 
blows on any one who publicly got drunk, or 
committed any nuisance; and he also weighs 
all the eatables in reference to their price. It 
is to be observed, that all the eatables in the 
whole of these countries are retailed by the 
women. The fast of Lent is strictly observed 
by the Court and the higher classes of the peo- 
ple. But the lower orders keep no fast, nor 
perform any prayer, nor appear to have any 
religion at all. They are Christians only in 
name ; and their priests set them the example 
of passing whole nights in debauchery and in- 
toxication. Such are the scenes we witnessed 
in this country. But in Wallachia, which God 
preserve! it is very different ; and the religi- 
ousness of its inhabitants, their moderation, 
and good conduct, are pre-eminent. * * * 
After mass, the beg retired with the patriarch 
to a private apartment, where they conversed 
together till the table was laid. The banquet 
was sumptuous, and furnished with such abund- 
ance, that, as it happens.on all occasions when 
the beg dines after public attendance at mass, 
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the quantity of meat and wine served up was 
sufficient for the repast of more than a thousand 
men. At the conclusion of the evening service, 
the beg departed in his coach—whilst the bells 
rang, and ceased not till he was far out of 
sight. This was truly a memorable day for us ; 
and I recur with pleasure to the splendour of 
the ceremonies, and the delightful singing of the 
boys belonging to the beg’s household, who vied 
with each other tocharm the ears of the listener.” 

A Remarkable Relic.—“ There were present 
at this mass four metropolitans — the bishop, 
always residing at court; the metropolitan of 
Sophia ; Velasius, metropolitan of Naupactus 
in the Morea; and a bishop from Georgia, who 
was newly arrived from Moscow with an abund- 
ant collection of alms. He reported himself as 
abishop over a church in the country of Dadian ; 
in which church is preserved an inner garment 
of Our Lady the mother of God. On this ac- 
count, the emperor had given him, besides a 
bountiful contribution in money, the crown of 
Kalimetri, and all the paraphernalia of a chief 
priest. He openly wore a shirt of hair and 
sackcloth.” 

Funeral Ceremonies.—When any one dies, 
the great bell is tolled, and ‘‘in whatever con- 
vent his family desire that he should be interred, 
they give orders to the sexton to toll the bell 
for the assembling of the priests of the town to 
the funeral. This happens in the case of a 
tich man, or of one whose family is in affluence : 
but if it is a poor man, they bury him without 
toll of bell, that none may know any thing of 
it. At this signal, six priests of the convent, 
in their ¢¢A#ve, and two deacons with thuribles, 
repair to the house of the deceased, to accom- 
pany him to the grave; which, in this country, 
is not till two or three days after his death, as 
they are not accustomed to bury their dead at 
an earlier period. They inter without any cof- 
fin, and with the face of the corpse uncovered. 
During the wake, they burn tapers round the 
corpse both night and day; and any priest 
that wishes, goes to the chamber and reads the 
gospel over the body from beginning to end ; 
not only once or twice, but many times, from 
the moment of the death till the burial: and 
sometimes there may be fifty priests or deacons 
who do so, for the sake of the abundant presents 
which are made them.” 

The revolution, which drove the magnifi- 
cent beg from his throne, happened most in- 


auspiciously for the patriarch and his attendant 
802 :— 


“With regard to ourselves, his lordship the}! 


patriarch had begun to make the divine pgoy, 
or holy oils; for we had brought all the ingre- 
dients from Constantinople, and he had pro- 
mised Vasili that he would compound them in 
Passion week. Vasili was exceedingly pleased 
at this; and we had been employed from the 
beginning of Lent in pounding the materials. 
Notwithstanding the events that had taken 
Place, we began the composition, that the arti- 
cles might not be spoiled ; and commenced on 
Passion Monday. Every day we compounded 
4 portion, till the fifth, which was on Holy 
Thursday. During the whole of the operation, 
the patriarch, the bishops, and the rest of the 
Priesthood, stood round the boiler, reading the 
Sospels of purification. When we had finished 
on Holy Thursday, we put into the composition, 
oil of balsam, musk, amber, aloes, and other 
Precious substances ; and decanted it into ves- 
sels which we carried to the church of the 
Convent of the Domina, where the patriarch 
said mass, On Easter-eve they rang all the 
bells, froma nightfall till sunrise; when we 


arose and performed the Easter Matins, and 





Xgirrés aviorn, in the refectory, as before. It 
was a feast of melancholy, with fear and trem- 
bling ; and as to the Greek nation, they were 
all, both priests and laity, in hourly expectation 
of death by the sword. For ourselves, as soon 
as the new beg had seated himself on his throne, 
he sent to our lord the patriarch his daily ex- 
penses, and begged his prayers, promising him 
every good — to the great comfort of the patri- 
arch’s heart. For the beg knew us from the 
first ; and we had taken to him a present 
among the first we gave; and now, upon his 
taking possession of the government, we made 
him a second offering.” 

We will not follow the wars and massacres 
which ensued: one of the heroes, however, is 
thus described :— 

** No one was able to hit him with his mus- 
ket, or with any other weapon; for he was so 
powerful in the art of riding, that he crossed 
like the forked lightning on the back of his 
horse. _ What destruction he dealt among the 
Poles, both great and small! With his own 
hand alone he killed some thousands of the 
enemy, according to the statement made to 
us by his attendants ; who affirmed, that about 
seven thousand in all had fallen under his 
slaughterous sword. Every day were brought 
to Yassi, to the hospitals and convents, nu- 
merous wagons filled with thousands of the 
wounded ; and round the castle the earth was 
heaped with the dead bodies of the slain.” 

From Moldavia, in the midst of these horrors, 
the holy patriarch and his suite were glad to 
get off for Wallachia; where, for the present, 
we bid them good night. 








Poems, ¥ the Rev. W. H. Charlton, A.M. 8vo. pp. 306. 
(London, Rivingtons.)—At a period when, as a necessary 
¢ 1 e of the “* éthes scribendi” which marks so 
generally our era, the vast field of literature, and more 
especially the fair domains of poetry, are trodden by so 
many unhallowed feet—and when every aspiring bi 
who can concoct a sentence or enfanter a stanza, whit 
himself into the egregious conceit that in withholdin; 
his brain’s feverish emanation from the world he woul 
be doing both himself and posterity an unpardonable in- 
justice—it is a source of pleasure to us in our critical 
capacity to be able + pee am A to cull here and there, 
from amidst the wild and noxious weeds which, thanks 
to the prodigality of ‘* unskilful husbandmen,” are con- 
tinually springing up around us,” a flower which may 
arrest attention by its fragrance. The volume before us 
is, we willingly testify, an gee of this nature to the 
rule we have just mentioned; comprising, under its 
modest and unassuming title, a pleasing and an in- 
structive medley of sacred, moral, and miscellaneous 
poetry, adapted to every class of readers, besides spirited 
translations of some of the Odes of Horace. In other 
words, the collection is precisely such as might have been 
expected from a clergyman of the church of England, 
possessed of refined taste and a cultivated mind, and 
devoting the hours of relaxation from the more serious 
duties of his professional avocations to the successful 
wooing of the Muses. Were there room for, or provocation 
to, our wielding the lash of criticism, our severity in the 
exercise of our prerogative would be disarmed by the 
reasons assigned in the preface for the publication of the 
work, as well as by the avowal it contains, that our 
author, like unto the majority of the working portion of 
his fraternity, is not exempt from two of their leading 
characteristics —a numerous progeny, and the want of 
certain and adequate professional resources. We subjoin 
the following brief extracts: the first as being a favour- 
able specimen of the sacred — of the poems, the 
second as a piquant and novel version of a time-hallowed 
proverb familiar to every one. 
** The Christian Contest. 
The swift competitor who sought 
The stadium’s course, of yore, 
All efforts unavailing thought 
While others were before. 
But he who in the Christian race 
Sees nobler ends design’d, 
Contented keeps a backward place, 
So others are behind. 
Olympia’s boasted prize was made 
Of humble oaken bough, 
Whose perishable leaves decay’d 
Upon the victor’s brow. 
The Christian eye a crown surveys, 
ease an ny 
ose glories never fade; whose rays 
Shall never cease to shine, " 








By some puissant umpire’s hand 
The Grecian wreath was giv’n 5 

While crowds, conven'’d from ev’ry land, 
Sent vp their shouts to heav’n. 

A hand Omnipotent supplies 
The Christian’s nobler meed ; 

And what seraphic voices rise 
To celebrate the deed ! 

The — Greek his will o’ercame 
His to prepare ; 

Inured to labour was his frame, 
And frugal was his fare. 

The carnal Christian present care 
On present need bestows, 

Nor, e’en the joys of heav’n to share, 
The joys of earth foregoes. 


The Greek with steel-clad bosom went 
To meet the hostile blow, 
And kept his wary eye intent 
Upon the wily foe. 
Uncuirass’d is the Christian’s breast, 
Unguarded is his eye, 
As if no perils round him prest, 
As if no foe were nigh. 
And doth he then no danger dread, 
Apparent or conceal’d ; 
The snare that is in ambush spread, 
The phalanx in the field? 
O, trifler ! mend thy ard pace, 
Brace on thy armour bright, 
Else wilt thou falter in the race 
Wilt perish in the fight.” 
** Colin and Clarinda. 
* Though neither flocks nor herds I own, 
I’m rich from this auspicious day ! 
Fortune’s my foe; but fortune’s frown 
My fair one’s smile shall chase away.’ 
Thus love-entangled Colin said, 
And ever constant vow’d to prove, 
As through the sacred porch he led 
A maid, whose only wealth was—love! 
One wintry morn, when Boreas press’d 
The scudding clouds with ruthless sway, 
Cupid, in tatter’d garment dress’d, 
1 met upon my cheerless way. 
Cried he—‘ From Colin’s lowly cot 
A hapless fugitive I roam, 
To seek a more benignant lot, 
And shelter in a warmer home. 
These shiv'’ring limbs, so plump before, 
With rags I now am fain to hide; 
With Colin will I house no more, 
Nor tarry with his famish’d bride. 
Let not romantic lovers trust 
Again to taste Arcadian joys; 
The times are changed, and Cupid must 
Be cloth’d and fed like other boys. 
Not now, as erst, this weary head 
On the first flow’ry bank reposes; 
Unless well trimm’d, the marriage bed, 
Believe me, is no bed of roses. 
Domestic turtles fret and pout 
When not a single guest’s invited, 
And Hymen’s torch burns dim, without 
A spark of fire to keep it lighted. 
I laugh at poverty by name, 
But, ah! his meagre visage dread ; 
So when — Colin’s door he came, 
Out of his window Cupid fled.’ 
* Then ne'er,’ quoth I, * though thou should’st 
tame 
ay yaa soul to soft desire, 
Shall Hymen fan the rising flame, 
While poverty may quench the fire. 
Ne’er will I taste of wedded joy, 
Though I not covet ease nor riches, 
Till I can earn for thee, my boy, 
At least, a decent pair o' ad 
We here take our leave of Mr. Charlton, wishing him all 
the success to which his present endeavours so weil entitle 
im. 
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Memoir of a propesed New System of Per- 
manent Fortification. By Joseph Bordwine, 
Professor of Fortification at Addiscombe, &c. 
4to. pp. 168. London, 1834. Cochrane& Co. 
THE great principle of change proposed by 
Mr. Bordwine is, to substitute circular for an« 
gular fortifications; and the advantages of his 
plans are so ably demonstrated that we cannot 
help thinking they must carry conviction to 
mere common sense as well as to practical 
science and experience. We observe, however, 
that several engineer officers, appointed by the 
Ordnance Board, make, as is usual, an un- 
favourable report upon the new system referred 
to them. To this Mr. Bordwine has replied in 
a very forcible manner; and certainly defended 
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his defences in a way which must have repulsed 
their assailants on most of the points attacked. 
It is no less strange than true, that very few 
novelties proposed as improvements in any 
branch of the public service were ever received 
with kindness, or considered without prejudice 
and dislike. Hence many an important inven- 
tion has been rejected, and gone a-begging to 
foreign powers, who knew better what was 
likely to benefit their interests. 

Not having the honour to be soldiers or even 
Officers, we are not competent of ourselves to 
speak upon the merits, and it may be defects, 
of Mr. Bordwine’s system ; but we deliver the 
judgment of one of the most intelligent and 
accomplished gentlemen in the British army, 
and one who has seen and studied much in 
every quarter of Europe, when we state that, 
in his judgment, the circular style of fortifica- 
tion possesses much superiority over that in use 
up to the present time. We cannot, therefore, 
too earnestly recommend this volume, with its 
clear and instructive plates, to the military 
profession. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rook i: aR by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
3 vols. Second edition. (London, Bentley.) — An agree- 
able preface ushers in the author’s agreeable business, a 
second edition, and again tempts the reader to gallop 
with the famous Dick Turpin, in Mr. Ainsworth’s ani- 
mated page, from ion to York. The ao, of 
this romance, however, is not merely testified by its 
reaching another impression, when most literary produc- 
tions go off so flatly; but by its striking ballads being 
com; r. its materials adapted to the 
stage in several theatres, and, finally, hic sketches 
being announced by Mr. Edward Hull to illustrate the 
equestrian exploit which is here so happily described.— 
See our Sketches of Society, farther on in this No., for more 


— Ed. L. G. 

Mrs. Markham's History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. 
(London, J. Murray.)—The magic words ** fifth edition” 
Tenders it unnecessary for us to repeat our commendations 
of this excellent history ‘‘ for the use of young persons ;” 
and by no means inutile for their elders. 

On Cataract, c., by John Stevenson, Esq. Pp. 124. 

(London, Highley. &c. &c.)—Mr. Stevenson is surgeon to 
the ** Royal Infirmary for Cataract,” and is well known 
by his lectures and his publications on medical subjects 
connected with the diseases of the eye and ear. There 
seems to be a rivalry between him and Curtis, upon 

. whom he falls foul in no measured mood. 

*« Who shall decide when doctors* disagree 2” 

. Mr. Stevenson states, on his own experience, that he has 
a successful mode of treating cataract as soon as the 
disease is developed, instead of waiting, for an indefinite 

lod, according to the general practice, till the cataract 
ripe and the patient blind. 

The Philosophy of the Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. pp. 
298. (Edinburgh, Whyte and Co.; Glasgow, Collins, 
Ogle; London, Longman and Co.; Dublin, Curry, jun. 
and Co.) — This volume is not of a description to which 
our mixed page can do justice; but we are bound to say 
that the writer has read much of the best Christian au- 





thors, and made an excellent use of what he has read. He 
has placed their arguments in strong light, and his work 
is a valuable addition to those whose object is to carry 
the conviction of truth to the well-d who doubt, 
and the sceptical who do not wish to believe. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
TuEneE is no science in which more wonders 
are displayed, or which is so intimately con- 
nected with every thing we do, as chemistry ; 


the farmer, the painter, are indebted to che- | Part 


mistry—even the cook cannot boil a potatoe 
without chemistry having a hand in it: and 
there is hardly any branch of it more won- 
derful than that of spontaneous combustion, by 
which one or both of the bodies, either animate 
or inanimate, are consumed by fire, which is 
at times apparent, and at others not. Becker 
was the first who discovered the singular effect 
produced by mixing oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) with oil of turpentine: he found that 
when the two perfectly cold liquids were mixed 
together (about a drachm each) they burst into 


* Or operators? 





a flame. Borrichios has, however, proved that 
aquafortis produces the like effect; and it has 
since been discovered that spirit of nitre and 
oil of sassafras elicit flame in a similar manner. 
Spirits of nitre and any of the essential oils in 
bottles ought, therefore, never to be kept toge- 
ther where they are likely to get broken, as 
they will infallibly inflame when they come in 
contact with each other. The quantity given 
for performing the experiment is one drachm 
of each; but it would require more of that which 
is sold in the shops, on account of its inferior 
quality. 

Every person is well acquainted with the 
most common existence of spontaneous com- 
bustion—that of stacks of corn or hay catching 
fire. If you ask a farmer why his stack caught 
fire, he will tell you, Because it was carried too 
green; in other words, before it was sufficiently 
dry: but if you should ask him why its being 
carried too green occasioned its catching, (or 
firing, as it is termed,) he will be unable to tell 
you; but chemistry instructs us it is from the 
heat which is generated by the fermentation 
produced by the moisture or sap which it con- 
tained. Gunpowder magazines, paper - mills, 
barns, rag - warehouses, &c. have frequently 
been burnt by the same principle—“ sponta- 
neous combustion.”” Another instance of it, 
not unknown to our readers, is the common 
fire-hoxes, such as the Promethean ;* and yet 
another, in every day practice, is the lately- 
invented mode of obtaining light by pouring a 
jet of hydrogen gas on spongy platinum. The 
article is called by various names. In the 
windows of chemists may be seen the figure of 
a little comical-looking old fellow, in bronze, 
on a piece of wood, placed on the top of a glass 
tube, about three inches in diameter, blowing 
through a tube from his mouth, with both 
his hands on a metal cap. The hydrogen 
gas is made by pouring an equal quantity of 
sulphuric acid and water on zinc. It was first 
invented by Professor Dobereiner, of Jena, in 
1824. Galen informs us that pigeons’ dung, 
when it has become rotten, will set fire toa 
house; and it is reported that the great 
church of Pisa was burnt down by the spon- 
taneous combustion of the dung of pigeons, 
which had built there for centuries; but, as 
very few of our readers have kept pigeons for a 





* The manufacture of this useful little article is curious 
enough: to ascertain which you have only to soak it in 
water, and you will find it composed of a piece of paper, 
about two inches long and one broad, having one of the 
corners cut off; on unrolling which, you will discover a 
small glass vessel, about size of a canary-seed, but 
somewhat rounder, which, on close inspection, will be 
found to contain a small quantity of sulphuric acid— the 
part which encloses the g vessel is merely chlorate of 
potass and sugar, made into a paste by means of gum- 
arabic. This is the whole magic of the Promethean. 
In order to make the glass vessel, take a small glass tube, 
and, holding it in the flame of a blow-pipe, draw it out 
till it is about the size of a knitting-needle, or rather it 
will be a series of small bulbs: break off one of them, 
and hold it, by means of a small pair of pincers, in the 
flame of a candle till it becomes heated; then dip it in 
some sulphuric acid, which will ascend into it: you 
have now only to close the end, (the most difficult 
of the operation, for if there is too much heat ap- 
plied you will force out the acid,) which is done 
directing the flame of the blow-pipe on it, and, when 
sufficiently flexible, closing it by a pair of pincers. You 
now take some of the paste, which is com of two 
parts, one of chlorate of potass and one of loaf-sugar— 
(they must be reduced to a powder separately, as chlorate 
of potass and sugar are apt to explode when rubbed toge- 
ther)—then mix them with a paste, by means of mucilage 
of gum-arabic, and spread a little at the end of one of the 
str ps of paper where the corner is cut off, and place one 
of the = bulbs filled with acid upon it; then roll it up 
in a spiral shape, and, having put a piece of the paste at 
the bottom, in order to entirely surround the glass 
with the composition, your Promethean is complete. 
The matches for the fire-boxes are merely small pieces of 
wood, first dipped in sulphur and afterwards in some 
of the paste used for the Prometheans, coloured with a 

some 





little vermilion. The bottle contains 
i acid, 
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century, there cannot be much danger from 
that cause !! 

Another instance of spontaneous combustion 
is that of powdered charcoal. No fewer than 
four cases of fire have occurred in France from 
that cause within the last thirty years; for 
when charcoal is reduced to powder by tritu. 
ration in tuns with bronze bruisers, it is s0 
fine that it has the appearance of an unctious 
fluid, and in that state occupies three times 
less room than in rods about six inches long. 
It also absorbs air much more readily than in 
rods; this absorbtion, which is very slow, is 
accompanied by a disengagement of heat, which 
rises from 340° to 360° of Fahrenheit, and 
which is the true cause of the inflammation. 

But the most wonderful example is that of 
animal spontaneous combustion. There is an 
instance mentioned in the Transactions of the 
Society of Copenhagen, in 1692, of a woman 
of the lower class, who had been in the custom 
of drinking spirits to such an extent, that she 
could hardly take any nourishment, unless 
with a quantity of liquor. Having one night 
gone to sleep on a straw chair, she was discovered 
in the morning consumed, so that no part was 
to be found, except the skull and the extreme 
joints of the fingers; all the rest of the body 
was reduced to ashes. John de Viana relates 
that the wife of Dr. Frielas, physician to the 
Cardinal de Royas, archbishop of Toledo, 
emitted by perspiration an inflammable matter 
of such a nature that’ when the riband which 
she wore next her person was taken from her 
and exposed to the air, it shot forth like 
grains of gunpowder. The Reverend Joseph 
Beamchini, prelate in the city of Verona, 
gives a very curious description of the Countess 
Cornelia Zangara, of Cesena, who was consumed 
by an internal combustion in the sixty-second 
year of her age. He relates that she retired 
to bed as usual in perfect health, and in the 
morning was discovered by her servant con- 
sumed to ashes; her legs, with the stockings, 
remained unburnt, with the head half burnt 
lying between them, and the air in the room 
charged with floating soot. It was ascertained 
that, when unwell, she was in the habit of 
washing her body with camphorated spirits of 
wine. But these effects are not always con- 
fined to man; for, in the time of the Roman 
consuls Gracchus and Juventius, a bull is said 
to have actually emitted flames from his nostrils 
without suffering any injury: and many more 
instances, too numerous to mention, place ani- 
mal spontaneous combustion beyond a doubt; 
but in general it. is found to occur in persons 
who have been addicted to drinking a 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CONVERSION OF SALT INTO FRESH WATER. 
On Monday we witnessed a completely suc- 
cessful and a very important experiment, ma 
by Mr. Wells, the patentee, in the conversion 
of salt sea-water into a perfectly fresh and 





by | pure liquid, fit for every purpose of domestic 


use and economy. A barge was moored in the 
Thames near Westminster Bridge, and a num- 
ber of naval officers and scientific gentlemen 
were invited to inspect the process. The sea- 
water was brought from off Ramsgate, and fully 
impregnated with the saline principle : some 
it was in a very impure and dirty condition. 
The apparatus invented by Mr. Wells con- 
sisted of a cast-iron cooking-machine; a cube 
on a comparatively small scale, especially when 
we looked to the extraordinary utility of its 
operation. It seemed about four feet in height 





asbestos | 


and the same in width; and contained ovens, 
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roasting-fire, pots, pans, kettles, &c. &c. suf- 
ficient to dress a dinner for seventy or eighty 
men. The consumption of fuel is very small— 
about two bushels, we were told, in twenty-four 
hours; and yet, by the internal application of 
the heated air, by means of spiral and circular 
tubes surrounding the various parts of the 
machine, roasting, boiling, and baking were 
carried on with the utmost regularity and 
precision. 

Here, alone, would be a valuable addition to 
the conveniencies and comforts of life, whether 
ashore or afloat; and, but for the far greater 
improvement yet remaining to be described, 
would entitle Mr. Wells’ invention to high en- 
comium and general adoption. 

Whilst the cooking is proceeding, the sea- 
water is gradually supplied from a cask, or 
tank, as may be most ready, and, passing into 
the interior of the machine, is there submitted 
to distillation. In its distilled state it then 
flows into a pipe of cast-iron, or of copper 
tinned, which pipe is led over the bow of the 
vessel and along the cut-water into the sea; 
and thence along the bottom of the ship till it 
returns into the hold, with a common stop-cock 
to draw off the water. The grand improve- 
ment in this is the making the element in 
which the vessel floats the condenser of the 
altered liquid; which runs off at the rate of 
above a quart in a minute, perfectly fit for 
drinking, for washing, and for every other 
purpose for which fresh water is employed. 
We tasted it both before and after undergoing 
the process, and we used soap in washing our 
hands with it; and we can truly declare, that 
in the first instance it was sweet and palatable, 
in the second soft and pleasing. 

The patentee, however, proceeds to filter it 
through charcoal, in order to restore the carbon 
which is lost in the distilling; and you have 
the pure and sparkling element, equal in every 
Tespect to spring water. 

We have thus minutely stated what we saw 
and tested; and we do so with very great sa- 
tisfaction, since it is hardly possible to imagine 
any economic discovery of such vast importance 
to the navy and to the nation. All the wa- 
tering of ships rendered unnecessary, and the 
ocean itself converted into one abundant and 
everlasting fountain of supply, forms, indeed, an 
epoch in the history of navigation. We need 
hear no more of the sufferings of brave and 
hardy sailors from the want of this essential 
article of human subsistence. The room re- 
quired in merchantmen for the stowage of 
water for the voyage, may now be filled with 
goods of any kind. In fine, it would be diffi- 
cult to over-rate the value of this admirable 
invention, which, there can be no doubt, will 
be speedily and universally adopted, and will, 
we also trust, amply reward the inventor of a 
benefit to his country and fellow-creatures, the 
worth of which can hardly be excelled in the 
annals of useful humanity. 

he sea-water around a ship is incessantly 
converted into excellent fresh water fit for 
every purpose; and the ocean itself is made 
the chief agent in this metamorphosis. It is a 
great and wonderful achievement. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 


23! 14 7™_ the Sun enters Libra: the Au- 
tumn commences. 


Lunar Phases and Con junctions. 
@ New Moon in Leo-...+++s000e "3°29 BL 
> Pirst Quarter in Ophiuchus-- 9 17 26 
© Full Moon in Pisces.......+ +17 ll 1 
€ Last in Gemini wee+00 25 15 € 
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44 12>. the Moon in perigee. 194 17'—~in|the richest subjects for Mr. Roberts’s faithful 
apogee. and masterly pencil ; and the execution of the 
The Moon will be in conjunction with plates, as far as they have hitherto proceeded, 





D. He. M. promises to do justice to the excellence of the 
Mercury in Leo «+++ ++ eae ‘htre 7a @ |designs. But we will reserve any detailed 
Saturn n Virgo PPrTTeTerriri rity 4 23 | k til th letio nd ublic _ 
Venus in Virgo -+++++ seeee sees : = moe: $s on h e _ etion @ Pp P- 
Uranus in Capricornus - -- ee 19 32 pearance of the work. 
Jupiter in Saas saeeeee 22 39 
Mars in Gemini ---- ---++ 18 2 


Lahm Ovation + Capra by sh] alin re of Eval Pot, Ry Hear 
Moon; immersion, 11" 29™; emersion, 12" 36™. | s wae. f : 
m ee ; h qm. .|Tu1s is a whimsical idea; the picture of a 
a Ms hs x— ee vee: | great tree, like those which grow about Herald’s 
10¢—Mercury in conjunction with x Leonis; | Colleges, or at old Family Seats ; ee of 
difference of latitude, 26’. 124—with ¢ Leonis; having the names of one race inscribed, it is 
difference of latitude, 3’. 164 15" 22™— in su. | barked all over with a list of our pos -_ 
perior conjunction with the Sun. 21¢— in con- | —— le on ty — - 7 
junction with » Virginis ; difference of latitude, | ZOWT “40rd orchester, le ee at ake 
12’. 274 Q]h 10™__with Saturn. Brown, C. Whitehead, and W. H. Hayley at 
24—Venus in conjunction with h Virginis ; the tip-top, of the several branches into — 
difference of latitude, 23’. 5¢—with 86 Vir. | the stem is ramified. A little Greek —— 
inis ; difference of latitude, 18’. 244 12h— in | Stands below, into which half-a-dozen fellows, 
iubdien . and apparently one lady in a muff and tippet, 
h A , . . ;,|are entering. This it is to be presumed is the 
1 a ye ye Ie a gy ata omy temple of Fame. It stands upon a hill, which 
tude, 4’. 198 14*_ascending node. 234 12h. | one figure, with a long stick, is climbing, and 
in conjunction with «Geminorum. 284175 42™ from the magnitude of the step he 7 taking, 
et hook ith he Gain "7 we can have no doubt that he will speedily 
“a Foun roysiete of i! Tauri. 94—in con. | °Vertake the highest of the aspirants above him. 
junction with h® Tauri; the planet 12’ south With regard to the general design, it looks, 
ofthestar. 134—Juno 2°3' north of B Aquile. | the poor gardeners say, “ blowing, growing, 


‘all alive O.” The fruit, among other produce, 
Virgi ns & degree and a quarter south of 42 | consists of dates ; and these, whether in clusters 


h of ot Viedaie three quarters of a degree | or singly, are confused enough. For instance, ° 
“— 1" A Ral all te enafettnne with dis Spenser is marked as having been born in the 
Ss oi 5h Pro tati q year 155, and died in 1599, consequently he 

> a “enae lived 1444 years! Well may he be called ** the 
Eclipses of the Satellites. immortal Spenser !”? Lord Dorset, again, was 





. , De He Me & born in 152, died 1604; so that Sackville was 
Ra ae x 4 Fd 3 an older man than Spenser by eight years, 
21 16 23 2 living to the more than pre-Adamite period of 

ee 1452. R. Green, we lament to see, was, on the 

Second Satellite «s+e+re«e+++ 16 10 4 34 contrary, very short-lived ; for he was born in 
emersion -- 16 12 22 56 155, and died 159; of course, he was cut off 


immersion-- 23 12 41 39 
emersion -- 23 15 0 9 
immersion:- ¢ y 
mersion ++ 30 17 37 21 
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¥ 3 29 1 Tae 
a —- £ 13 3 39 Below some of the names, the principal work 


934 13h 30" only the third satellite will be of the poets are cited. Under Ben Jonson is 
“iis 4. pn Bory and fourth, will be in quoted “ O rare!” from — Be are led to 
the shadow of Jupiter. understand that the aforesai en wrote a 

164 Saturn in conjunction with 38 Vir-|Ppoem under the aforesaid title —a performance 

ints » din of latitude, 16’. 291—with | We most vehemently desire to see; and even if 
k Virginis: difference of latitude, 8. any of our readers who may have a copy will 

180 Maior axis of the ring 3630 5 minor |favour us with an account thereof, we shall 

axis e838. . — an bay Nee wil ee 
‘ ™ : : ; e have noticed that the tree is a flourishing 
age ps mr ge alla 'tree; but nevertheless there are parts of it 
vine a cues ’J.T. Barker. | Which exhibit marks of decay. Thus the right- 
es ss * _ |hand branch, about a third of the way up, (ann. 
—— ——me | 1588-1667) we observe ‘* Withers :” it is con- 
FINE ARTS. solatory to find, however, that above (1616-1737) 
SPAIN. it is “Green” again. Connected with “ the 
We have seen a number of the plates, in | Seasons ”* we see there were two “* Mays” in 
various stages of advancement, intended to il-|1650; and the curious in natural histery will 
lustrate “* Jennings’s Landscape Annual for |be pleased to discover that one shoot produces 
1838, or Tourist in Spain, commencing with |“ Cotton,” whilst fanned by “* Ayres” below ; 
Granada.” They are from drawings made by Mr. | another near the top gently inclines to “ Bow- 

David Roberts during his recent visit to that ro- | ring.” mn ; 

mantic country, and are full of picturesque} Altogether, it is a “ Marve *-lous ** monarch 
beauty and magnificence with reference both to} of the wood,” and one of many shades: not 
natural scenery av2d to the creations of architec-|only the different ‘‘ Greens” we have men- 
tural art. There is a peculiar character in|tioned and others, but distinct “ Browns,” 
both which distiaguishes Spain from the rest |“ Gray,” ‘‘ White” and “ More.” Here it is 
of Europe; and t:he historical and poetical re-| picturesquely “ Savage,” there a mere “* Suck- 
collections with which both are connected com-|ling ;”” here it looks ‘* Young,” there com. 
municate to them a singularly powerful interest. | pletely “« Donne ;” here it has a “ Southern” 
That principal ornament of Granada, the Al-|aspect, there it is ‘‘ Hayley :” in short there 
hambra, or palace of the ancient Moorish| is no want of variety in any part; and as it is 
kings, and the «ther fine Moorish palace, the) not exactly the Tree of Knowledge, we can, 
Generaliffe, have, of course, afforded some of| without playing the Serpent, recommend a taste 


quite green, in the fourth year of his age! 
John Lylly died at ten; being born in 150, 
and departing in 160. 
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of it for the information of the descendants of 
Eve, and no penalty to be feared. 


Negro Emancipation. Painted by Rippingille ; 
engraved by Iucas. F.G. Moon; Hodgson, 
Moon, and Co. 

Tus is a black business, in spite of its teeth. 
‘¢ Am I not a man, and a brother ?” was a 
very favourite print, and we daresay this 
design, to illustrate the finale of slavery, will 
prove a very profitable companion to its more 
melancholy precursor. A stout negro, shouting 
and laughing, with uplifted arms, forms the 
central object. On his right, Mrs. Blacky is 
tossing up as sooty a Cupid as ever was seen 
within the tropics. She has a Bible, we spose, 
on her lap, and he a whip under his feet. On 
the left is a nigger boy burying shackles, a 
little she pickaninny a Pa on with delight, 
and a bigger boy breaking his bonds, with a 
rather caricatured expression of rage and 
horror, to throw them into the grave of the 
last of the Irons and Manacles. This chain of 
events is particularised by a notice, headed, 
** August Ist, 1834, Emancipation !” which is 
fastened upon a tree. Groups, ships, &c., are 
seen in the distance.&The chief heads and 
countenances are very good; and the whole 
reflects an honour upon the artist’s feelings 
and skill. 


High Life; Low Life. Drawn on stone by 
R. J. Lane, A.R.A., from pictures by E. 
Landseer, R.A. Ackermann and Co. 

WE are delighted that these admirable pic- 

tures, which we noticed when they appeared 

in the Exhibition of the British Gallery three 
or four years ago, have fallen into the hands 
of so able a lithographer, and one so capable 
of doing them justice, as Mr. Lane. Political 
events have rendered them, if possible, still 
more characteristic than when they were pro- 
duced. They are indebted to parliamentary 

reform for an increase of value. It is im- 

possible to conceive more happy animal per- 

sonifications of a conservative and a radical. 

The elegant form and high bearing of the one 

contrast exquisitely with the intensely vulgar 

shape and countenance of the other; and the 
accompaniments of both are entertainingly ap- 
propriate. The originals do the highest credit 
to the talents of Mr. Landscer and to the 
taste of Mr. Vernon (of whose recherché col- 
lection they are two striking features); and 
the prints bear equal testimony to the skill of 
Mr. Lane. 


Sketches from Nature. 
No. IV. 
Tilt. 

Or this work (to speak in the language of 
diplomacy) we continue to receive the most 
favourable proofs. Our impressions of its ex- 
vellence continue as strong as ever. The pre- 
sent Number is a beautiful example of the cha- 
racter and expression of childhood and inno- 
cence. The engraving is clear, sparkling, and 
brilliant. 
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By James Inskipp. 
Engraved by C. E. Wagstaff. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE DRUSES. 


(The following curious account of the Druses is from | ™' 


adox’s Excursions; and as the present aspect of 

people, in opposition to Ibrahim Pasha in Syria, 

is a to produce im t co uences, we have 

referred back to the work, and now add the extract to 

Sined Tteaht Ry one, eee their eiged Bechir, 

ahim Pasha in the late campaign in Syria, 

and contributed greatly to the subjugation of that 

country after the fall of Acre. They brought above 
10,000 men into the field.] 


‘* Ar various times (says the author) during my 
excussions I fell in with the tribe denominated 





Drnses. It is difficult to trace the origin of these 
people, who are divided into two very opposite 
and distinct sects. The first, from their reserved 
and distant manners, are supposed to be ex- 
tremely pious and learned; they do not mix 
with the other party, and are said to deny 
themselves all participation in the good things 
of this life. They never drink spirits or wine, 
do not smoke, and their dress is comparatively 
simple. These are styled Akals, or wise men, 
and are initiated, something like Freemasons, 
into the mysteries of their religion, under vows 
of secrecy. They may be regarded as ecclesias- 
tics. The second, or inferior class of Druses, 
are called Djahels, or ignorant, not being 
admitted, or at least but slightly so, within the 
mystic pale. They eat, drink, smoke, and 
laugh, like good fellows; have no affectation 
of superior sanctity; and are, in my opinion, 
much the wiser of the two. We find impostors 
every where, and, I suspect, the initiated Druse 
is one of the species. Let the reader, lady or 
gong look at the costumes, and decide. I 
ave seen some remarkably fine men among 
the Druses, with long bushy beards, and the 
traveller cannot fail to be much struck with 
their appearance. On emergencies, it is also 
said, they will afford him every protection and 
assistance. The Drusic ladies are in general 
well-made, and of a lovely brunette complexion ; 
they wear the tantour; and seem much more 
sociable than the men. The Druses are 
numerous, but they do not form so large a 
body as the Christians. In some villages both 
parties live amicably together, yet they never 
intermarry. ‘These people are reported to be 
idolaters, worshipping the golden calf. It is 
said to be exhibited in their chapels, from 
which all but themselves are excluded; but I 
rather think they attend the service of the 
mosque, and go through the Mussulman forms 
of worship, or at least comply with its ceremo- 
nials so far as to avoid offence to the professors 
of that faith. I have been told that, during 
the Ramadan, in the presence of Mahometans, 
they fast, but are not so scrupulous at home.” 
“ The Druses, I believe, imagine that the 
souls of the good and virtuous pass, after death, 
into the bodies of well-fed and kindly treated 
horses, while those of the vicious are confined 
to the half-starved and cruelly treated. We 
are here reminded of the Brahmins, who sup- 
pose that the soul of the benevolent man abides 
in the dove, while the spirit of the tyrant exists 
in the blood-thirsty vulture. The principal 
village or city of the Druses is called Deir-el- 
Kammer. This place is not far from Beted- 
deen, the residence of the Emir Bechir, prince 
or chief of the mountains, but the Drnses 
inhabit many parts of*the Lebanon range. 
The emir is not of their order; he professes 
to be a Christian, having, it is reported, em- 
braced that religion in order to secure the 
attachment of its followers, who are here 
tolerably powerful. He has always been anxi- 
ous to retain supreme authority, and his policy 
has therefore been to encourage the party- 
spirit of the mountaineers, which was at one 
time very high, and to incite their feuds, so as, 
by keeping them divided, to render them 
4 - > The British consul’s 
daughter, Miss Abbott, accompanied her father 
in a little trip into the mountains; she is a 
clever, intelligent young lady, and speaks 
Arabic fluently ; and to her I am indebted for 
the following interesting description of her re- 
ception and treatment at Brumana, a Druse 
village, from which she wrote to me thus :— 
‘The inhabitants, as I passed, invoked bless- 
ings upon me, as upon an Arab bride, and 


es 
appeared not a little surprised, I being the 
first European lady they had seen. Some, in 
order that they might present me with bon. 
quets, begged I would stop my horse, wishing 
me a long and happy life; and joy was de. 
picted in the features of all. I seemed rather 
to be received with the affectionate welcome of 
an old friend than with the mere courteous 
greeting of a stranger. On the following day, 
baskets of fine grapes and figs were brought 
me by the women, who, urged by curiosity, 
resorted to this expedient to obtain an inter. 
view. ‘They declined all remuneration, and 
were extremely clean, though apparently very 
poor. At the period of our visit, the village 
was in mourning for its chief prince, whose 
death had taken place a few days before we 
arrived; but six others yet remained, which 
struck us as a tolerable supply for so small a 
territory. One of these princes called upon 
my father, who shortly after returned the 
compliment. On this occasion, the chief 
princess (a Druse) sent word that she wished 
to see him, and offered either to receive him 
in her own apartments or to come to him. 
My father left the matter to her own conve- 
nience, and she preferred the latter. The 
princess in a short time entered, when my 
father with the princes rose. They, however, 
almost immediately resumed their seats; but 
he, observing that his fair visiter remained 
standing, did the same, and, on her desiring 
him to sit, explained to her the custom of Eng- 
land in such a case. She sat down directly, 
and entered into conversation, offering the 
usual compliments, and excusing herself from 
visiting us, as contrary to the custom of the 
Druses while in mourning, adding that, as soon 
as she was able, she would not fail to do so. 
She came soon after, and was extremely kind. 
At her invitation, we attended her daughter’s 
marriage, of which ceremony I will give you 
some little detail. When betrothed, the prince, 
her future husband, sent the bride-elect a 
ring, and other golden ornaments for her 
person ; after the acceptance of which, neither 
the prince nor any male stranger was permitted 
to see her; certain prayers are then read by a 
priest, and from that moment she is regarded 
as espoused. A short time is suffered to elapse, 
after which her husband sends for her. There 
is no fixed period at which he is obliged to do 
this, but, during the fourteen days which pre- 
cede his requisition, he repeatedly forwards 
presents to her, and, five days before she is 
summoned from her father’s house, despatches 
a confidential woman with others of greater 
value, such as diamonds and pearls for the 
head, necklaces, armlets, dresses, &c. Under 
the care of this woman she is bathed. Her 
hands are stained red, and her face painted like 
that of a doll. When this is completed, she is 
seated in a corner and required to keep her eyes 
closed during the whole day, except at the 
hours of eating. The day before her removal, 
a prince and princess, with a considerable re- 
tinue, are sent by the bridegroom to escort her 
tohim. In the evening after their arrival, the 
bride it taken from her room and paraded 
round the court-yard, for the gratification of 
the villagers, who flock in to see, and take 
leave of her with benedictions. In the proces- 
sion there are about fifty women, bearing light- 
ed candles, who precede and follow the bride ; 
and a princess on either side of her acts as her 
supporter. As before, her eyes remain closed. 
There is a second night of parade, and, on the 
following day, the princesses, who are relatives, 
take leave. The bride is then mounted on @ 





richly caparisoned horse, sent by her husband, 
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and, accompanied by the princes and princesses, 
with about fifty men and twenty women, pro- 
ceeds to his residence. Here she is received 
with every honour and respect; the inhabit- 
ants of the village in which the bridegroom 
dwells welcome her; and on alighting, she is 
led to a room, where an attendant priest joins 
the couple in holy matrimony.’ From Miss 
Abbott I obtained many anecdotes connected 
with the habits and customs of the Druses. In 
describing to me the ladies’ baths, she men- 
tioned that it is usual for a bride, after bathing 
and dressing, to walk several times round a 
fountain, during which promenade she is de- 
corated with a succession of dresses equal to the 
extent of her wardrobe, a richer one being put 
upon her at every turn she makes, till the whole 
are exhausted. This ceremony is accompanied 
by lighted candles, and the joyous cries, or 
rather screams, of the attendant women.” 


DICK TURPIN. 
Tue publication of Rookwood (the second edi- 
tion of which is noticed in a previous page) has 
naturally drawn attention to the history of the 
celebrated Dick Turpin; and it appears from 
Mr. Ainsworth’s preface, that some have so far 
depreciated the notoriety of this highwayman, 
as to consider him quite beneath the distinc- 
tion he has obtained in these pages, proclaiming 
him to have been a ruffianly murderer and 
robber, and the chivalrous character given him 
to be undeserved and false. Now, as a worthy 
friend of ours is imitated by a celebrated per- 
former as in the habit of saying, we happen 
to have in our possession some documents of 
which the author of Rookwood has not availed 
himself, and which become curious in con- 
nexion with the history of this individual. 
In the Gazette of June 25, 1737, we find 
authentic notices of Turpin, with a descrip- 
tion of his person; and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine we find them reprinted as con- 
cerning the ‘*‘ notorious highwayman.” It 
appears that Turpin was born at Thaxted, 
in Essex ; was at that time about thirty; by 
trade a butcher; about five feet nine inches 
high; brown complexion; very much marked 
with the small-pox; his cheek-bones broad ; 
his face thinner towards the bottom ; his visage 
short; pretty upright; and broad about the 
shoulders. Pardon to any of his accomplices, 
and a reward of 200/., were offered for his 
apprehension; but what is more strikingly 
illustrative of the importance which this robber 
had attained, and the dread in which he was 
held, is a notice in the same Magazine for 
July 30, 1737, and which is headed ‘‘ The 
hation excited against a great robber.” ‘ Pub. 
lick spirit,"” says the writer, “‘ was the foun- 
dation of the Roman greatness; when every 
private person placed his first concern and in- 
terest in the safety, welfare, and honour of the 
public.” The author proceeds to state that 
this nation is not sufficiently jealous of her 
liberty ; and his suspicion to this amount, he 
states, is founded on the flagrant undisturbed 
Success of the infamous Turpin, ‘“ who hath 
robbed in a manner scarce ever known before, 
for several years, and is grown so insolent and 
impudent as to threaten particular persons, 
and become openly dangerous to the lives, aa 
well as the fortunes, of the people of England. 
That a fellow, who is known to be a thief by 
the whole kingdom, shall, for a long time, con- 
tnue to rob us, and not only so, but-to make 
4 jest of us — shall defy the laws and laugh at 
Justice, argues a want of public spirit, which 
should make every particular member sensible 


of the public calamity, and ambitious of the 


honour of extirpating* such a notorious robber 
from the society, since he owes his long suc- 
cesses to no other cause than his immoderate 
impudence,” &c. 

Upon this the editor remarks that it is a 
matter of wonder that the idle soldiers are not 
applied for the security of the roads, as is done 
by the wise government of China. Imagine the 
soldiery called out to arrest a single robber ! — 
and that that robber was a dashing fellow, a 
portion of the subjoined epigram will satis. 
factorily demonstrate :— 


«« Epigram on Turpin, by an Essex Gentleman. 
When Turpin cruis’d near home, splendid he roll’d 
In cash, and rings, and watches cased with gold! 
Lean — chang’d the scene—his trade fail’d 

there — 
In vain those roads he tried above a year, 
Till poverty reduced him to small beer. 
What could he do in that dire starving case 
But take the trade liar to the place? 
Turn Yorkshire Tike, and steal a horse or two; 
So hang at Tyburn mid the jockey crew! 
For boldest lion, if with hunger stung, 
Will feed on carrion mixed with poisonous dung.” 








DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


On Monday was produced the Mountain Sylph, 
a * Romantick grand Opera” in two acts, by 
Mr. Thackeray ; the music by Mr. John Bar- 
nett. An English author and English com- 
poser, an English house, an English company-— 
all native talent, and no mistake, are powerful 
recommendations of this performance. But it 
is yet more gratifying to state that it may well 
rest its claim to popularity on its own merits. 
It is an exceedingly able and pleasing drama. 
Wild and fanciful enough in its super-human 
agencies ; there is also sufficient of the sim- 
plicity and nature of the northern Doric to add 
a charm of earthly mould. The story is that 
of the love of Eolia, a sylph (Miss E. Romer), 
for a mortal lover, Donald (Wilson), previously 
enamoured of and engaged to Jessie (Miss 
Somerville), who is in turn hopelessly followed 
by another swain, Christie (Keeley). Wizard 
powers under the influence of Hela (H. Phil- 
lips), thwart this fourfold mésalliance, already 
too much embroiled by other causes, and a 
dismal finale seems to be inevitable ; when, by 
the aid of Etheria, the sylphid queen (Miss 
Novello), the immortal Folia is, as sportsmen 
say, winged, and made mortal happy; while 
Jessie and Christie agree to unite and live in 
or under the same tartan for ever. Of course, 
Astaroth (Sutton), Hela, and all the witches 
and other diabolicks are baffled, the human 
folks are satisfied, and the sylphs who have not 
moulted, including the sweet little Josephine, 
leave their married sister for their ancient 
silvan haunts and aerial flights. 

The alterations, and more particularly the 
omission of certain too lengthy diableries, after 
the first night, greatly improved the piece, 
and added to its success. The music is Mr. 
Barnett’s first attempt in this line. Consi- 
dered as a whole, the opera is neither Ger- 
man nor French, yet partakes of both; and 
has further some Scotch airs cleverly mixed 
up as concerted music. The overture, which 
ought rather to be called an introduction, seems 
to have been hastily written, and wants cha- 
racter. The transition from the slow move- 
ment to the allegro is abrupt; and there are 
too many subjects introduced, which is always 
the fault of the French school. The intro- 
ductory chorus to the sylph scene is light and 
tasteful; and in the same scene we have the 





* Query. Ex-Turpating? 








+ Turpin fied from London ther to screen himself, 
but was bit by a Tike, and diced of the cowntry disease. 





a om ee em a 
first example of a Scotch melody arranged as 
an accompaniment, at the same time that a 
recitative or invocation is sung over it, which 
has a pretty effect. And in the same way, 
afterwards a bridal chorus is superinduced 
upon a Highland fling. A melody of the sylphs, 
in A major, *“* Deep in the forest dell,” was 
sweetly sung, and warmly received. Some of 
the concerted music is the best part of the 
opera. We might particularly mention the 
scene of the fortune-teller, the stealing of the 
ring and contract, the scarf trio, (which re. 
minds us in its latter part ofa trio in Don 
Juan,) aud the finale. 

The ballads are pleasing, though perhaps 
sometimes a little out of place. Thus, the sen- 
timentalism of “ Farewell to the moss-covered 
mountain ” ill suits the character which sings 
that man’s despair is the demon’s joy. Still, 
the variety introduced between Highland song 
and the supernatural of the demons has a 
good effect ; and every succeeding night has 
shewn how well calculated the entire music is 
to grow upon the public taste—the surest proof 
of its intrinsic desert. 

Of the way in which it is executed, we need 
only mention that Phillips is at home, that 
Wilson warbles some of his sweetest melodies, 
that Miss Somerville sings one delightful song, 
and that Miss Romer was never heard to greater 
advantage. We quote three of the principal 
lyrics as samples of the words they have to 
adorn :— 

« Air.—Donald. 
Can’st thou love, yet coldly fly me? 

Beauteous riddle that thou art! 

Softly smile, and then deny me, 
When I'd press thee to my heart; 

Like a lovely sportive child, 
Trifling with thy lover's pain, 

Whilst a glance so sweetly wild, 

Tells me I’m beloved again? 

Oh th’ extremes of bliss and anguish 
Mingle in my fever’d breast, 
Now in hopeless woe I languish, 

Then in fancy am most blest. 
Yet my fate Til not upbraid, 

For I wish not to be free— 
Since an age of pain is paid 

By one tender smile from thee.” 


** Air.—Jessie. 


Thou art not he, whose looks of love 
Did this poor heart beguile; 
Thou art not he, who fondly strove 
To win from me a smile: 
Oh, no! for he would weep to see 
The tears that fall unmarked by thee; 
Thou art not he! thou art not he! 
Thou art not he, who lately vow'd 
For me he'd spurn a throne, 
Whose ardent g' amidst the crowd 
Sought mine—and mine alone. 
His form is thine, but could it be, 
Could e’er his heart be cold to me! 
Oh, no, ’tis false—thou art not he !” 
«© Air.-—Hela. 
Farewell to the mountain, 
And sun-lighted vale, 
The moss-border’d streamlet, 
And balm-breathing gale— 
All so bright, all so fair, 
Here a seraph might dwell; 
’Tis too lovely for me. 
Farewell! oh, farewell! 
Farewell ! for how sweetly 
Each sound meets mine ear, 
The wild bee and butterfly 
They may rest here; 
Hark ! their hum, how it blends 
With the deep convent-bell ! 
Such strains are of heav’n ; 
Farewell! oh, farewell !” 

Before concluding, we ought to bestow a 
hearty meed of applause upon the acting and 
singing of Miss Novello, upon Mrs. Griffiths 
as the mother of Jessie, and, indeed, upon the 
whole cast of the opera. The scenery is excel- 
lent, and the dresses, machinery, and other 
attributes, of the foremost order. No wonder 
that the opera is perfectly successful, and in« 


creasing in favour op every representation 
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The Dead Guest also continues to live in yery 
prosperous circumstances. 





HAY MARKET. 

BucxsTone’s Married Life continues to at- 
tract full and fashionable audiences, in spite of 
the soi-disant emptiness of the town; and if a 
very droll entertainment, excellent acting, and 
plenty of laughter, deserve popularity, it is 
certainly due to this clever and humorous— 
if a trifle farcical—effort. 





VICTORIA. 

Mr. Gtossor is most laboriously employed 
in preparing to re-open the Victoria. A glass 
curtain, a new and brilliant mode of lighting, 
and numerous popular additions to the dra- 
matic talent he found engaged in the theatre, 
are among his first measures. 





RICHMOND THEATRE. 

WE do not often visit the provinces, but were 
seduced to the distance of Richmond, (in Mid- 
dlesex, not Yorkshire,) to see Macready’s 
Virginius again on a small scene, and a Miss 
Bennett as a new Virginia. Of the former, we 
need say nothing after all we have so often 
said ; the débutante is a dark-eyed girl, with a 
fine figure for a larger stage, and acquitted 
herself with modesty, taste, and feeling. 








VARIETIES. 

The British Gallery. — This noble collection 
closes to day—when a last look at its admirable 
specimens ought not to be neglected, or a first 
look, should any of our readers be so unfortu- 
nate as not to have visited the gallery before. 

Earthquake in Cephalonia. — A very severe 
shock of an earthquake was experienced at 
Cephalonia on the 5th of June; by which 
houses were thrown down and considerable 
injury done. The natives were much fright- 
ened, but no lives were lost. Neither sea nor 
sky gave the slightest indication of the pheno- 
menon. 

The Eistedvodd of the present year has gone 
off with great éclat. ‘* The principality” has 
learnt the national interest and importance, 
as well as the pleasantness and enjoyment, of 
such institutions. Braham was in full force ; 
and young Parry, the son of him who is en- 
titled to be deemed the patriotic founder of 
these bardic and minstrel treats, gave much 
delight to his auditors by the display of im- 
proved musical proficiency through his Italian 
studies. 

Navigation.—Mr. John Willis is stated, in 
the Wexford Independent, to have invented a 
new set of sails, which, by impelling paddles 
mechanically in the manner of steam, insures 
the rapid navigation of a vessel with every 
wind that blows. The sails are four in number, 
of gigot shape, and revolving over the centre 
of the vessel. The same improvement is ap- 
plicable to windmills on land. 

New Invention: the Proverb realised — the 
Cart before the Horse.—Heidelberg, 15 August. 
—In the month of May last, there was seen 
in the streets of Mannheim a horse pushing 
before him a carriage, guided with much address 
by Baron Drais, the author of this new inven. 
tion, which is attended with great advantages. 
]. the horse cannot run away; 2. the carriage 
is not exposed to the dust and dirt generally 
thrown up by the horse; 3. the prospect is 
not interrupted by the coachman and the horse ; 
4. the conversation of the travellers cannot be 
heard by the coachman; 5. the travellers are 


not incommoded by the fumes of the tobacco, 
&e. The coach-box will be placed on the roof 
of the carriage, behind, and by means of a look- 
ing-glass the driver is able to guide the vehicle. 
This invention is applicable to carriages drawn 


by four horses. Baron Drais also exhibited, a 


few days ago, his machine called Draisien 
Velocipede, greatly improved, which gave entire 
satisfaction. 

Pastimes.—The following pastimes might be 
revived with advantage in our social and family 
circles :—‘* You must tell the young ladies that 
they must now exercise their wit in making 
synonymes and contes folles ; these are the two 
exercises of all the beaux esprits at Paris. The 
latter are stories in which are introduced dia- 
logues between mad people; a sort of random 
nonsense, in which, as Polonius says, * though 
it is madness, there must be method init.’ The 
synonymes are of a graver cast, and require a 
great deal of thought and discrimination. You 
must take two words which convey something 
of the same idea, but which, on defining them, 
will appear to be very different ; such as fran- 
chise, vérité, calomnie, médisance ; and then 
see how many ingenious things you can pro- 
duce in contrasting them with each other.”— 
Memoirs of Hannah More. 

Moral Maxim.—“ If I wanted to punish an 
enemy, it should be by fastening on him the 
trouble of constantly hating somebody.” — Ibid. 

How Like !—.A genuine Cockney, treating 
his young wife with a trip, per steamer, to 
Richmond on Monday, and anxious to please, 
said, ** Look, look, dear! that is a Pheasant 
walking about the grounds near Sion House.” 
‘“* What ?” rejoined the grateful fair— “ is it 
that thing, like a Bird 2” 

A Canoe, supposed to be about the era of the 
Norman conquest, has been found embedded in 
the earth at North Stoke, near Arundel. It is 
of a single tree, thirty-five feet long, and four 
feet eight inches in breadth at the centre. 
Lord Egremont, on whose estate it was dis- 
covered, has presented it to the king. 

Ionian Anthology. — We have received the 
third No. of this periodical from Corfu, to which 
we shall pay due attention. One of its droll 
Greek features, is that of quoting “ TO IIENNYT 
MALAZINE.” 


BRAHAM: IMPROMPTU. 


** Braham of cholera is dead— 
So in the newspapers ’tis said :” 

«« The newspapers they lie— 
Like his own strains of harmony, 
Disease cannot mount to the sky; 

Nor can Apollo die.” —Teutha. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Rev. Dr. Dibdin is, we hear, about to close his 
literary labours by the publication of a volume entitled 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life, which will include the 
survey of a period of nearly forty years of constant occu- 
pation and intercourse with some of the most eminent 
characters of the day. It will, we hope, exhibit a bold 
and not faithless sketch of the history of literature in this 
country within the same period. 

In the Press. 

The Trial of William Shakspeare for Deer-Stealing, 
printed from the original MS. 

A work of fiction from the pen of the Countess of 
Blessington. 

A Treatise on Physical Optics, with many phenomena 
explained on the principles of gravitation. 

A Novel, edited by Mr. Lister, author of ** Granby,” 
and entitled Anne Grey. 

Jacob Faithful, in three volumes. 

The Author of the ‘ O’Hara Tales” has just ready a 
new Series, entitled the Mayor of Wind-gap. 

The Naval Officer’s guide for preparing Ships for Sea, 
by C. Martelli, of H. M. S. Donegal. 

The Domestic and Financial Condition of Great Britain; 
preceded by a brief sketch of her Foreign Policy, and of 
the Statistics and Politics of France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, by G. B 








rown '° 
A new edition of aS on Diseases of the Brain, 
&c., by Dr. J. Abercrombie, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Cases of Tic-Douloureux, and other Forms of New. 
ralgia, by John Scott, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Court of Sigismund A’ tus, an Historical No. 
vel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s, 6d. — Europe during the 
Middle Ages, Vol. IV. and last, forming Vol. LVIII. of 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 12mo. 6s. bds. — Busby’s 
Visit to the principal Vineyards of Spain and France, 
crown 8vo, 4s. bds.— The Book of Health, being Part lV, 
of Kidd’s Miniature Library, 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. — Me. 
moirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah 
More, 4 baw Roberts, 4 vols. post 8vo. 36s. cloth... 
Human Responsibility considered, by the Rev. Joseph 
Jones, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— Howell’s Sermons, Vol. II, 
8vo. 12s. bds. — Practical Hints on the Treatment of se. 
veral Diseases, by John Peacock, M.D, 12mo. 3s. cloth 
Hansard’s Index to Debates, Part II. royal 8vo, 2%. 2», 
bds.; 2/. 5s, 6d. hf.-bd.; ditto, 2 Parts complete, 4/. 4s. bds,; 
4. 88. a Hume and Smollett, Vol. VIII. 5s, 
cloth.— The Sunday-School Teacher’s Guide, by J. A, 
James, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.— Library of Useful Know. 
ledge (Farmer's Series): Cattle, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— 
The London Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. V. 8vo, 
14s. cloth.— The Geognosy of the Island of St. Helena, by 
Robert F. Seale, Esq. 4to, 2/. 2s. hf.-bd.— The Parents’ 
Cabinet, Vol. IV. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—The Miscellaneous 
Works of William Co r, Vol. III. post 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
The Sacred Classics, Vol. IX.: Watts’s Lyric Poems, 
with Life by Southey, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — A Short Ex. 
— of the Creed, by John Woodward, Esq. 12mo. 

» cloth. —Anderson’s Exposition of the Romans, 2d 
edition, 12mo. 7s, bds. — Romance of History: Italy, 
Vol. II. 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Sequel to the Counsel for Emi- 
grants, 12mo. 1s. sewed. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834, 


August. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 14 | From 51. to 30:04 to 30-09 
Friday ---- 15 cooe 49. +2 76. 3005 ++ 3013 
Saturday -- 16 cove 55. oe 79. 30°09 ++ 3005 
Sunday---- 17 coos 57. 2 FB 30°01 ++ 29-07 
Monday -- 18 eeee 5B. ee 75. 29°92 ++ 2987 
Tuesday -- 19 e BB. ce 75. 29°80 «- 29-72 
Wednesday 20 cove BA. ee 73, 29°67 ++ 2003 


Wind, N. and N.W..; the latter prevailing. 
A few drops of rain in the evening of the 20th; other- 
wise generally clear. ' 


ugust. Thermsmeter. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 21 rom 56. to 76. 29°67 to 2979 
Friday +++ 22 | «+++ 58. ++ 75. 29°05 ++ 29-06 
Saturday-- 23 | +--+ 5l. ++ 70. 29:80 ++ 2970 
Sunday-+++ 24) «+++ 46. ++ 63, 29°57 ++ 251 
Monday *-- 25 | «ees 41. ++ Gl. | 29°50 ++ 29°54 
Tuesday -- 26 | «+++ 40. ++ 63, 29°61 +» 29683 
Wednesday 27 | «+++ 45. «+ G4 29°65 ++ 29°72 


Prevailing wind, S.W, 

The first three days generally clear; frequent heavy 
showers during the 24th and 25th; a thunder-storm on 
the afternoon of the 26th; the 27th generally clear. 

Rain fallen, °95 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES Henry ADANS. 
Latitude---+-- 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot decline ‘* The Banished Lord” without 
——— the writer with the assurance that the beauty 
of some of its passages have struck us forcibly. His talent 
appears to us to be eminently dramatic. Some polish is 
—_ some sound advice and revision to shew him 
where he fails. For example, several of the lines termi- 
nate with faulty weakness; and within nine of them we 
find a tyrant compared to three separate animals — a vul- 
ture, an eagle, and a tiger,—a perfect menagerie of 
despots! The captive’s thirst for revenge, however, is 
(with a very slight alteration) finely told in the following 
picture :.— 


“© When Autumn’s dewy morn hath strung with pearls 
The spider’s magic tracery on my bars, 
With joy I’ve gazed upon that splendid lure, 
As it waved in the breeze:—Yes, I have watched 
The tyrant, throned amidst a thousand gems, 
Lurking, like stealthy Murder, unperceived 
Amongst the trembling filaments of death, 
Until some hapless wand’rer’s wing hath shook 
Its nice geometry: and then, as he 
Hath rushed to seize the spoil, I’ve dash’d to earth 
The tyrant and his throne! And then have groan d, 
And bit, with curbless rage, my quiv’ring lip, 
To think it was not he who bound the bonds 
That gnaw my inmost soul.” 


We are much obli by the copy of Mr. Coleridge's 
interesting and oe letter, which shall grace 
original correspondence in our next Gazette. 

Mr. Bernhardts invention for consuming smoke also 
next Saturday. " 

Details of the recent ascent of Mont Blanc, if possible 
in our next. 


Errata. — In our last, page 578, col. 2, 1. 21 from bot- 
tom, dele the comma after ‘‘ Diospolis.”—Same page, 
col. 3, 1. 33, for ** Habon,” read ** Habou; page 54% 
col. 1, 1. 33, for ** sand lake,” read * sacred lake, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON— 


Senior Department. The Classes for the College Stu- 
dents who follow the regular course of instruction in Christian 
Morals, Mathematics, ‘Classical Literature, and English Lite- 
rature and Composition, will be Re-O; under the superin- 
tendence of the Principal, on Wednesday, the Ist of October next. 
These Classes are likewise open for such individuals as may be 
desirous of confining themselves to any particular branch in the 

ing Course, and are not regular students. — 
Distinct Courses of Lectures and Classes of Private Instruction 
vill commence as follow, viz. :—~ 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal. 
Classical Literature—J. Anstice, Esq. B.A. 
Mathematics—The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—The Rev. H, Moseley, 





As x 
Phil hy—Charles Wh Esq. 

eee tee W. Spurrier, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Political Economy—T he Rev. Richard Jones, M.A. (Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge.) 

"Seatis-—Joen Philipps, F.G.S. 

Chemistry—J. F. Daniell, Esq. FS. 

Botany—G. T. Burnett, Esq. F.L.S. 

Anatomy, Pigeislegs and Morbid Anatomy (Senior Professor)— 
Herbert Mayo, Esq. “RS 

Practical Anatomy—Bichard Eeation Esq. 

Surgery—J. H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. 

Medicine, Principles and Practice of—Francis Hawkins, M.D, 

Materia Medica and ‘herapeutics—Bisset Hawkins, M.D. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Children— Robert Ferguson, M.D, 

Forensic Medicine—Thomas Watson, M.D, A 

Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature—The Rev. M.S, Alexander. 

Oriental L and Li F, J. V. Seddon, Esq. 

French Language and Literature—Isidore Brasseur, Esq. 

German ditto—Adolph Bernays, Philos, D. Giessen. 

Italian ditto—G. Rossetti, Esq. LL.D, 

Spanish ditto—J. M. de Alcala, Esq. LL.B. 

Any farther information on the subject of the Courses and 
Classes at the College may be obtained upon application at the 
Secretary’s Office, or to the respective Professors. 

August 1834. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

The Courses of Lectures in the Medical School will begin on 
Wednesday, October Ist. 


HE SEVENTH PLAGUE of EGYPT, 
Painted by John Martin, Esq. painter of “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” &c. &c., illustrating the following passage :— 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch forth thine hand 
toward heaven, that there may be hail in all the land of Egypt, 
upon man, and upon beast, and upon every herb of the field, 
tMPoughout the land of Egypt. 

“So there was hail, and fire mingled with the hail, and 
grievous, such as there was none like it in all the land of Egypt 
since it became a nation.” —Ezodus, ix. 22d and 24th verses. 

Size of the Plate, fourteen inches and a half by nine and three- 

arters, engraved on Steel in Mezzotinto in the very highest 
style of the art, by Mr, Thomas Lupton. Prints, price 8s.; l’roofs, 
128.3 Proofs before Letters (of which only 25 are taken), 21s. 

Also, just published, 

Sir Thomas Iawrence’s Studies from Nature, 
acknowledged to be the only two decided Landscapes ever painted 
by that distinguished Artist: they have been beautifully Engraved 
in Mezzotinto by Mr. Lupton. Prints, 1s, 6d. each; Proofs, on 
large paper, 2s. 6d. 

The Editor of the Times, in speaking of these Prints, says:— 
“The only two landscapes which Sir Thomas Lawrence ever 
painted, and which exhibit great skill in composition, have been 
admirably engraved by Lupton. If these prints had no other 
attraction, at least they would be interesting to artists and lovers 
of art as curiosities; but they appear to us to demonstrate that 
the first portrait-painter might also have been the first landscape- 
painter of his day, had he dedicated his time and labour to that 
branch of his art.” 

Published by James Bulcock, 16 Hamilton Place, King’s Cross, 
New Road; and to be had of all Printsellers. 


LMANACS for the YEAR 1835.— 
The Company of Stationers, by whom, almost exclu- 
sively, the Almanacs have for a long series of years been pub- 
lished, intend to avail th 1 bolition by Parliament 
of the Stamp-duty thereon, to offer them to the Public at very 
low prices; and at the same time, by the utmost regard to cor- 
Tectness, and by the most extensive improvements of which they 
are susceptible, to render them as valuable and useful as possible. 
It is Proposed not only to continue every Almanac at present 
published by the Com pany, but to add others, in order to meet 
the convenience of each class of purchasers. 

The Company are confident that the character which their 
Almanacs have ever intained will to give them a 
preference over allcompetitors. A List for the ensuing Year will 
be published as usual, at the end of September, by their Trea- 
‘urer, George Greenhill, Stationers’ Hall, London. 

_— 




















Just published, Part I. ining Four Plates, price 2s. 6d. 


ARCICALITIES; a Series of Facetious 
? Designs, by A. GRAVER. 
ublished for the Proprietor, by Chapman and Hall, 196 Strand. 


((AUTION.— The PATENT EVER. 
, POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 
lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 
e Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 
as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 
7 pends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 








utili 
mad 


<a Praud.— The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
oe 8 having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
- lence, the following remarks on purchasing wil! insure them 
pe agg article:— See the Pencil has the name “ 8, Mordan 
Ms ©. Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case, The 
‘ies beh for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
a t, with the word « Warranted” on it, and a red sealing- 
x impression, bearing the initials ««S. M. and Co.” 

wel etcepers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
peli a the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 

, ublic being much inconvenienced in not bein; 
supplied with the genuine article. . 





LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN 
SCULPTURE, No, VI. completing the First Volume, 
and including the 1 4 Essay, 
By T. K. HERVEY, Esq. 
Is wanes pment till Monday, the 6th September, on 
which day it may be had of all Booksellers. 
Relfe and Fletcher, Cornhill, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW WORKS 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman. 


HE COURT of SIGISMUND 
AUGUSTUS; or, Poland in the Sixteenth Century, 
By ALEXANDER BRONIKOWSKI. 
Done into English by a POLISH REFUGEE, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





Il. 

Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk and other 
Great People. Written chiefly from France and Belgium, in the 
Years 1832, 1833, and 1834. By Simeon South, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Thirteen Portraits of Distinguished Persons, 26s. 


III. 

A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human 
Body. By Joseph Swan. 4to. (containing the whole of the larger 
edition), with T'wenty-five Plates on Steel by Finden. 1. 11s. 6d. 
in cloth. 


IV. 

The Geography of the British Isles, inter- 
spersed with many Historical Facts and Biographical Sketches ; 
selected from the best Authors, and illustrated with separate 
blank Maps and explanatory Keys; shewing the relative Situa- 
tion, Boundaries, Principal Towns, Rivers, &c. of each County. 
For the Use of Young Persons and Schools. By Mary Martha 
Rodwell. 2vols. 12mo. 18s, in cloth. 

Vv. 

Introduction to the Study of Nature; illus. 
trative of the Attributes of the Almighty, as displayed in the 
Creation. By J. Stevenson Bushnan, F.L.S. &c. &e. &c. 8vo0. 
9s. in cloth. : 

« Mr. Bushnan has executed his task in a very able manner.”— 
Monthly Review. 


vi. 
A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of 
the State of Tenessee. Written by Himself. Sixth genuine edi- 
tion, 12mo. Gs. 


VII. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Causes of 
Doubt in Religious Questions (having an especial reference to 
Christianity); with an Appendix on some common difficulties ; 
Lists of Books, &c. &c. Second edition, revised, 12mo. 5s. 

Vill. 

An Investigation into the remarkable Me- 
dicinal Effects resulting from the External Application of Ve- 
ratria. By A. Turnbull, M.D. Second edition. With an Ap- 
pendix on the External Application of Delphinia, and on the 
Internal Administration of the Salts of Veratria and Del- 
phinia. 5s. q 

«« In our last Number we expressed a hope that the experience 
of others might confirm that of the author, promising at the 
same time that we should communicate the result of our own 
trials. * It is, therefore, our decided opinion that ve- 
ratria is a useful and very potent medicine in certain nervous 
affections, and that it deserves to be, and no doubt will become, 
an established member of the Materia Medica.””—Med. Chir. Rev, 


IX. 

Sir W. Jardine’s Naturalist Library, in small 
8vo. price 6s, each volume, in cloth. - 

Vol. V. of the above, containing Peacocks, 
Pheasants, Turkeys, &c. with Thirty beautifully coloured Plates, 
and Memoir of Aristotle. 

Vols. previously published : 

Humming Birds, 2 vols.; Monkeys, 1 vol. ; 
Lions and Tigers, 1 vol. 

The two vols. of Humming Birds may be had done up in one, 
in rich silk binding, price 14s. 


xX. 

Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality; in 
which the Harmony and Coincidence of Duty and Self-interest, 
Virtue and Felicity, Prudence and Benevolence, are explained 
and exemplified. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. From the Manuscripts of Je- 
remy Bentham. Arranged and edited by John Bowring. 


xI. 
London at Night, and other Poems. By Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Post 8vo. 5s. boards. 











n small 8vo. price 5. 


I 5s. 
HE NATURAL INFLUENCE of 
SPEECH in RAISING MAN ABOVE the BRUTE 
CREATION. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


A new and cheap edition, being the Third, 4 vols. 12mo. 


price only 24s. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
with a Glossary, ining an Expl ion of Scientifi 
Terms, and a copious Index, 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S, 
Foreign Secretary of the Bouegren Society. 
Illustrated with 147 Woodcuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 

Since the publication of the former editions of his work, the 
author has travelled over a large part of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of verifying facts and collecting new ma- 
terials. In the present edition of the work, he has embodied all 
his own observations, together with a vast quantity of new facts 
brought to light since the first appearance of the work, which 
has been most materially improved by these corrections and 
additions, and yet the price has been reduced nearly one half. 
Several new illustrations have been added, and the Glossary at 
the end of the fourth volume will considerably assist those readers 
who are unacquainted wath the Elements of Geology, 





ition, 12mo, 72, clo 


24 edition, loth, 
PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of St. 
PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT ANDEKSON, 

Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton; and Chaplain 
to | Right Hon. Lord Hill, and the Right Hon. Lord Teign- 
mouth, 

London: Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF EUROPE to 1883. 
In 4 large vols. 8vo, a new edition, revised and augmented, 


rice 2. 12s. 

HE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 
with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of 
the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763 ; in a Series 
of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. A new edition, witha 
Continuation, terminating at the election of the first Reformed 

Parliament of Great Britain, 1832. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J. Booker; J. M, Ri- 
chardson ; Hatchards; R. Scholey; J. Duncan; Harding and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Parbury and Co.; 
J. Bohn; Simpkin and Co.; J. Arnould; Cowie and Co.; J. 
Bigg; J. Dow ing; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; Gossling and Co.; 
Smith and Co.; T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; T. and J. ne; B, 
Fellowes; J. Doyle; J. Temp! 3; &.8 3 J. May- 
nard; A.and C. Black, Edinburgh; J. Parker, Oxford; J. and 
J. Deighton, Cambridge; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
Embellished with a View of Burlington Church, Yorkshire, 
price 2s. 6d. No, 33, for September, o 


if 
THE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and 
Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Infor- 
mation, 
Contents, 
The Ancient and Modern Pul-| Milner's Church History 
it compared Sunday Schools 
Of Cologne, as a Religious Me-|Revival of Rail Sittings in 
tropolis, and consequently a] Churches 
Seat of the Fine Arts in the|/Eastern and Western Anti- 
Middle Ages christ 
Church Matters Reviews of New Books. 
National Education Miscellanea—Conciliation 
Antiquities, &c, Statesmens’ Morality 
Sacred Poetr: Clerical Encouragement of Edu- 
Correspondence, cation 
Anti-Prelatists of Modern|Monument to the Memory of 
‘imes Bishop Jebb 
The Christian Ministry truly a| Dissenting Politics, &c. &c. 
Priesthood after the Order of| Documents respecting Church 
Melchisedeck Affuirs. 
On the Church of the Fathers,|The State of the Poor 
No. Dissenters’ Subscription to Cha- 
One Catholic and Apostolic] rities, &c. &c. 
Church niversity News 
John Wesley's Attachment to] Ecclesiastical Intelligence 
the Church Ordinations, Preferments, &c. 
Discontinuance of Weekly Ser-| Events of the past Month 
Masooay Intelligence, Funds, 
ce &c. 





vice 
Query as to Church Building 
J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
loo Place, Pali Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T, Clerc Smith, 287 
Regent Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for September, 


price 2s, 6d. contains: 

Politics: 1, The Past Session of Parliament. 2. The State 
and Prospects of Toryism, September 1834—Gold—The Mael- 
strom. A Fragment—Gallery of Literary Characters. No. LII, 
The Rev. G. RK. Gleig (Portraith—Men and Manners. A Series 
of Satires. By Pierce Pungent. Satire VII.—Concerning In- 
ternal Intercourse in the British Islands—Literature and the 
Jesuits. (From the Prout Papers)—Whig Foreign Policy—The 
ae of the Day, Batch the Pennth:<Peneer apers for Sep. 
tember, 





James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 





The September Number of 
f j ‘HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
will comprise, among other interesting original Papers: 
Gilbert Gurney, by the Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 
Chap. II1.— Tom Fane and I — A Visit to “* The Broads”— The 
Infernal Marriage, by Disraeli the Younger, Part III. con- 
taining an Account of Tiresias at his Rubber — Nine Sonnets, by 
Mrs. Hemans, viz. A b f G ; Thoughts 
connected with Trees; Reading “‘ Paul and Virginia” in Child- 
hood; Images of Patriarchal Life; Attraction of the East; A 
Happy Hour, &c,— Anecdotes of the French Provinces: The 
Miller of Corbeil — Life and Genius of the late Poet Coleridge — 
Seeing’s not Believing, and My Dé} ala F h » by 
Thos. Haynes Bayly— A Second Mis-directed Letter —T wo Son- 
nets, by Mrs, reo formerly of Drury Lane Theatre—Martial 
in London, No. XVIII.: St. John Long; The Richmond Ta- 
verns — Los Puelches, or the Pampa Indians — Monthly Com- 
mentary; Miss Martineau; The Big Balloon, &c.— Varieties in 

Art, Science, Criticism, the Drama, Politics, and Commerce, 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 











3d edition, 12mo. 6s, boards, 
. 7 
HRIST ow EXAMPLE. 
Ist. In the Object of Life. 
2d. In the Rule of Life. 5th. In his Sorrows. 
3d. In his Intercourse with 6th, In his Joys, 
the World. 7th. In his Death. 
4th. In the Condition of Life. 
By the Author of the ** Listener.” 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No, CCXXVI. for September. 


Chaps. 8, 9,10 
mund Burke, 





ontents. 

I. Fragments from the History of John Bull. 
—II, The Cruise of the Midge. Chap. 7—I1 
(Conclusion)—IV. My Cousin Nicholas. 
Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Campbell. 
Influence of the Press—VII. Narrative of a Visit, in 1823, to the 
Seat of War in Greece. By James Hamilton Browne, Esq,— 
VIII. Edmand 8 











ser. Part 2. 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 
Londons 








ES 


Third edition, 
E.T ER SIMPL E. 
By the Author of the ‘‘ King’s Own 
that imagined ‘ Peter Simpte’ Ie ntsea-F ielding,”-—Black» 


Us 


II. 
Two Old Men’s Tales. 
«Tales of intense fooling aoe go went, and fearfully 
distinet."—Atlae. seca ater ithe 


The Hamiltons. 
By the Author of “« Mothers and Daughters. 
“ The design of the book is new, and the execution seats? 
—Eszaminer. 


Iv. 
Speculation. 
By Miss Pardoe, 
Author of “( Traits of Portugal.” 
« The fair author is a shrewd — and graphic delineator 
of things as they are.”—Gourt Journal, 


Visits ™ Home and Abroad. 


“These graceful an 
of the strength and rey 
—Athenaum. 


s. Jameso: 
fener wenanes afford a vivid instance 
the female talent of the present day.” 


The Language of ~ i 


The art of ig by means of flowers 
—it is a novel and i ious amusement. ening Paper. 
Saunders and y, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


THEODORE a LAST NEW WORK. 
a 


vols. 8vo. 
O V E and R ID E. 
By the Author of “ rae A and Doings.” 
“Two stories in Mr. Hook's best style.”—Literary Gaxette. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 














In 2 vols. 8yo0. with nearly 500 Wentonte, price 80s. boards, 
the 2d edition of 
D*® ROGET’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. 
In 8vo. price 15s. boards, the 2d edition of 
Dr. Prout's er Se Treatise. 


The Third Editions. of the Bridgewater 
Treatises of Dr. Chalmers, Professor Kidd, the Rev. William 
Whewell, and Sir Charles Bell. 

London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


rEMOIRS of the LI TERARY and 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER, 
now on Sale. 
Vol. IV. Part 2, 8vo. price 2¢, 6d. printed 1796. 
Vv. 1, 9s. Gd. 1798. 


Gd. 7 
Vv. 2, Qs. 6d. 18o2. 
Vol. I. New Series Bs. 1805. 
Il, = do 108. 1813, 
Ill. = do. 10s. 1819, 
Iv. do. 10s. 1924, 
20 1831. 


\ do. 128, 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 


Printed and embellished uniformly with the Waverlcy Novels, 
in a neat pocket volume, complete for 6s. 


HE pon lt tt A CURATE. 
the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of the as peep aye *¢ Allan Breck,” &e. 
ng the 42d Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
The succeeding Volumes of which will be duly announced. 
Richard bude, 8 New Barlington Street. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CII. 


Contents. 
. The Works of S. T. Coleridge. 


ii. Danlop’s History 
1 Ze —_ el — of Mrs, Siddons. 


School, ona the Education of the Upper Classes, 
Vit. Napoleon's: Letters to Josephine. 

VIII. Crabbe’s Poathumous Tales. 

IX. Travels in um and Germany. 

= The New Poor- ~~ 


. Present State of 
Sit. Note on 2 Death o ofl Mr. Coleridge. 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. |¢ 





7 << Fy - 
EC A MELE ON, Part II. 
® price 1s. containing Nos. Vil. to — 

Persons desirous to become S$ apply 
to the Publish —— have been aa hy to for- 


ward the Numbers as the: appear. 
London: H. ‘Hesper, 13 Pall Mall East. 











HOWEL’'S SERMONS. 


2d edition of 
HOWEL's SERMONS, Vol. II. with a 
in Trinity Ny egy rota “p~ Tabiet gc to his Memory, 
John Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First Volume, containing the Memoir, 
by Charles Bowdler, Esq. oa - 128, boards. 


The Addenda to the ¥i irst Edition of Vol. II. 


8 New Burlington Street, August 28th. 
MR. ee eo PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. w 
ISCOVERIES. ‘in “ASIA. "MINOR. 
By Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDELL. 
“Volumes of areat interest, which will be gladly received by 
the classical and religious world. The author’s narrative is 
agreeably intermixed with a fruitfal account of striking scenery 
and adventures of the road. pee Herald, 


The Man of Hence, and the Reclaimed. 
By a Lady of Rank. 2 vols. 
bed Witz touches and lively delineations are scattered over these 
They are obviously the production of a very clever per- 
son.”"—Literary Gaxette, 


Ill. 
Ir 8 vols. 8vo. with fumerous Engravings by Landseer, 
. The Angler in Wales. 
By Captain Medwin, 
Author of the %e Conversations of Lord Byron.” 

“ This is the book for a summer day. Endless anecdotes are 
here threaded together.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ No angler should be ee it."—Sunday Times. 


° Vv. . 
Ayesha, the ‘Maid of Kars. 
By tbe Author of «* Zohrab,” “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, “an 


Memoirs of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including his Correspondence. 

By J. J. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits. 
‘¢ A very gratifying history of a checkered life.” — Atlas. 
«A most important and interesting work, jn every point of 
view.”—United Service Gasette, 

vi. 
n. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 
“ Helen is in every body's hands.” "Quarterly Review. 
« Containing pictures full of life and beauty.’ '—Quotidiennes 
« This is a most novel.”. 
vil. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By EB. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Author of « Ra TO «« Eugene Aram,” &c. 
‘ich is now first a 
A View of the | late Events and the late Changes. 
Vill. 
Qd edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Roo! 





wood; a menenee. 
«“ This story never flags. "Quarterly Review, 
« An excellent book, full of life and fire. mo New wv Monthly. 


Ix. 

Third and f Howe edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Edited by the late Lord Dover, 

Who bas added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 

Also, just ready, 

France, 

Social, Literary, and Political. 

By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 


II. 
The Naval Officer’s Guide 


Properien Shi a" for Sea. 


By Charles Martell, Danaea. 1 vol. post 8vo- 





In 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with Plates, price 9s. boards, 
IRST STEPS to ASTRONOMY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 
London: Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


BRITISH MANLY | BXERCISES.—NEW . EDITION. 
Price 8s. half-bound im moroc: th 56 E 
from PF. Howard aaa H. Alken, the second edition, 
much ITisSH and improved, of 
RI fANLY EXERCISES. 
Pp DONALD WALKER. 
Con ing Walking, Runnin; "Howing, Se Vaultin 
Stating, Climbing, Sw maa, wing, Sailing, 
ng, ing, ing, &: 
“* A capital work of its kind.’ _Ealerary Gazette. 
“ Ps excellent and useful little book, from which persons of all 
High benetit.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. 
ighly interesting to a maritime nation.”—The Times. 
oa id an extensive sale among our schools.” — 





» Balancing, 
ing, Driving, 


be ote wil 
Morning H 
T. Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





A JUVENILE CYCLOPZEZEDIA. 
A new edition, in 12 “Tt msacee -. (1 ~ - boards, or 4/, 10s. 


INNOCK’S. CATECHISMS of the ARTS 


and SCIENCES; forming a complete Cyclopmdia for 
the Young. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HE ANALYST; a Monthly Journal of 


Literature, Science, and Art. 








Contents of No. — Historical Memoranda of a ae 
Sonnet, by Sir E. Br rydges, Bart.— The Byrons— The Page, a 
Ballad—On the “Avel Iieatrations of the Natural praeni of 


Worcestershire — Account of the Hastilude Cham 
Court—Crépu, a Tale—Transactions of the Medical and Su 
Association — Revie Ament aw ———_— Notices of 
Publications, Domestic nd Forei; ig oa Memoir Of 
the late S. T. Coleridge—Intelligence, &e. 

“« The tirst Number of this undertaking is a production of no 
common order. Its literary contents are equal to the more 
aspiring wotepetion magazines.”— Warnick Chronicle. 


ical 





Bve. price &s. Gd, sowed 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


SIR WALTER soa eo ed ee 
Uniform with the Poe ley Nove’ 
IR WALTER | SCOTT? 8 PROSE 
WORKS, Volume the Fifth. 
his Volume contains Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, &, The 
Illustrations, Brussels and Hougoumont, from Turner's Designs, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, London; 
and all sone “sil 








Of whom may be h 
Vol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
. Life of Dryden. 
Il. and IV. Lives of Novelists, Vols, 
- an . 


Sir Walter Scott's “Poetry, new edition, in 


vols. 

Waverley Novels, complete in 48 Vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, PB 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. XLV. 

Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 


Series, new edition. 





ee eee 
In 6 vols, bound in cloth, only 30s. Fishers’ new edition of 


HANNA MORE’S POPULAR 
WORKS, with Notes and a Memoir of the Author. 
This uniform and handsome edition is embellished with a Por- 
trait, from the original Painting in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart. A View of Barley V » and highly finished 
Vignette Titles to each Volume. Each Volume may be had 
separately. 
In Quarto, elegantly bound, price 21s. a new edition of 
Fleetwood’s Life of Christ ; with the Lives 
of the Apostles and Evangelists. A Defence of the Christian 
oe by Philip Doddridge, D.D.: and an Exhortation to, 
Direction for, reading the Holy Scriptures. Embellished 
with highly finished Engravings on Steel, after the original 
Paintings by Carlo Dolci, Carlo Cignani, Claude, L. Caracci, 
a. Leonardo da Varce, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Ben- 
jamin 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co., and ——e and Marshall; 
Oliphant, Edinburgh; Ogle, Glasgow ; and Wakeman, Dublin. 
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In a few days will be published, foolscap 8vo. 
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A New Translation into English Blank Verse from the 
German of Goethe 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 
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of U Jacful Knowledge. 

On Monday, the Ist of S ber will be p 

HE PENNY MAGA ZINE, Part XXIX. 

price 6d. e m 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XX. price 9d. 

The Second Volume has been recently completed; and may be 
had, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The Gallery of Portraits, No. XXVIII. con- 
taining Portraits and Memoirs of Priestley, Ariosto, and Mar!- 
borough. Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 
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MR. R. BULWER'S NEW WORK. 
ust ready, in 3 vols. post 8' 
HE LAST DAYS of "POMPEII. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Bugene aa &e. 
chard Bentley, 8 New Burlington 8 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Benafute, Edinburgh; 3 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 





In a few days, in 3 vols. 
I R I M PF IR; 
or, the Whale Fishermen. A Tale. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria ieee. 
NEW WORK BY DR. LANG 
In a few days will be = a 1 vol. post Bv0. price 7s. 6d. 
n boards, 


IEW of the ORIGIN and MIGRA- 
TIONS of the POLYNESIAN NATION, demonstrat- 
ing their Ancient Discovery and Progressive Settlement of the 
Continent ema 
JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D. 
Author 3 an “ Historical and Statistical Account of 
New South Wales.” 
London: Published by ‘Tamed Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be h 
Dr. Lang’s History of New South Wales, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with an accurate Map of the Colony, price als. 
cinta 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE. 7 Wellington auee 
‘aterioo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, Oe 
; sold aleo by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Bachange : ry 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. am 2 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Hobertson, “and Putters: 2 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J- Cumming, Dublin.— Age" 
for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 
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